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LOW UPKEEP 


The upkeep of Triumph Tankage Dryers is low enough to be forgotten. Once in 
several years you'll have to buy a new wheel for the fan which draws off the 
vapor ; but aside from this (barring accidents) you will probably not have to buy 
any repairs during the entire life of the machine. 

Write for prices and capacities. Ask for Bulletin 40. 


The C. O. Bartlett & Snow Co. 


Main Office and Works: Cleveland, Ohio 
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Established 1857 Curers of the Celebrated 
“REGAL” Ham, Breakfast 


Bacon and Shoulder. 
O e ro e Manufacturers of the 
Famous Brand “‘PURITY” Lard. 


a Goods for E-. t dH 
P ork and Beef Packers and Lar d Refiner S Trade ana aed Package. 


Main Office PACKING HOUSES: 
nae pea 534 to 540 W. 37th St. 539 to 543 W. 39th St. 


344 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 527 West 36th Street Sé7 to $49 W. 38th Se. 
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THE MODERN BOXES 


Nabco, Veneer, Wire-bound Boxes for Strength—Security 


Savein Freight Save in Handling 
Save in Nails Save in First Costs 


Send us your specifications now and 
we will prove to you how to save from 
25 to 40% in traffic charges. 


NATIONAL BOX CO. 


General Offices: 
38th and Racine Ave. Chicago, III. 


Plants: Eastern Offices: 
Chicago, Illinois 712 Liberty Bldg. 
Natchez, Mississippi Philadelphia, Pa. 

















Packing House Chemists 


CHEMICAL & ENGINEERING CO - Manhattan Building - CHICAGO, ILL. 








“NI AG AR A HW AND” Genuine Double Refined Saltpetre (Nitrate of Potash) 
~~ and Double Refined Nitrate af Soda 
BOTH COMPLYING WITH ALL THE REQUIREMENTS OF THE B. A. I. 
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Better Meat Cooking 


The Brecht Steam Cook- 
ing Box will cook meats 
——— E economically and at 
the same time yield 
more lard and jelly, of 
good quality. 





Actual test figures on 
pig’s hind feet: 







Shrinkage.... 814, per cent 
Yield of lard. 7 a 
Yield of jelly.143, “ “ 
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What are your vields? 


The operation is just as 
profitable when cook- 
ing heads, skins, livers, 
hearts, etc. A battery of 
these boxes will make a 
nice installation in vour 


Capacity: 1,200 Ibs. Meat plant. 


Strong and Durable. Galvanized all over. Sanitary, 
easily cleaned. Dumping Shelves. Small floor space. 


Write us today. 


ESTABLISHED 1853 ST-LOUIS 


Manufacturers of Machinery and Equipment Pertaining 
to the Meat and Allied Industries 


BRANCHES: 
NEW YORK, N. Y. CHICAGO, ILL. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. R. W. Bollans & Company 
174-176 Pearl St. Monadnock Bldg. 67 Second St. 6 Stanley St., Liverpool, Eng. 


WE KEEP FAITH 
1853 WITH THOSE WE SERVE 1924 
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“Sell Right”’ and Price Shading 


Should Salesmen Be Allowed to Shade 
Prices at All? — What Does a Shad- 
ing Allowance of One Cent Mean? 


Both packer and salesman have been interested in the 
points made on price lists in this “Sell Right” discussion. 

Making the price and sticking to it is a vital part of “Sell 
Right.” 

In the course of the discussion there was some talk about 
allowing the salesman to “shade” the price. 

One packer thought he was conservative in allowing a 
cent margin for shading purposes. 

Today a smart packer calls attention to the danger in this 
suggestion, 

Danger in a Cent Allowance. 

He says it is a loose-thinking packer who allows his 
salesmen to shade his sales prices one cent. How can he 
figure a margin of profit if prices are cut one cent on each 
pound of product? Where is the average margin of 2 cents 
on each dollar of sales? 

Selling prices are—or should be—figured on cost plus 
expense to sell. If these prices can be shaded a cent, then 
they are too high. If they are shaded a quarter or an eighth 
of a cent the margin on the dollar is still in imminent 
danger. 

A lower selling price by one packer on a certain product 
may be the result of a surplus of that product. He is 
probably making up his cost on something else. 

Why, then, throw away a margin to meet the cut price? 
It is not made up on other products. The packer disposing 
of his surplus has been keen enough to arrange his prices 
so that he comes out on top. 


e e ¢ e > 
Danger in Price “Shading’ 
Price Lists are to Sell By, Not 

to Whittle On 

Here is a packer who does not make 
prices to have them “shaded.” His margin 
—like that of all packers—is narrow, less 


Frices to his salesmen are not to be y 
whittled. They are to be used for selling shoulders at a lower figure than I am 


product. He says: 
Editor THe NATIONAL PROVISIONER: 


No two packers figure costs exactl- 
alike. Therefore there is a slight varia- 


The price cutter is out of luck all around, for he has 
lowered his price to meet his competitor on one product 
and failed to raise it to his level on another. 

Salesmen Can’t Do Shading. 

Salesmen therefore cannot do the shading. It must be 
done by the man who knows costs. This is the packer 
himself. 

If there is any whittling to be done, it is risky business 
to leave it to the salesman. 

Give the salesman confidence in his product and con- 
fidence that his price list is right, that it is what he abso- 
lutely must get if his firm is to operate at a margin of 
profit instead of a loss, and if he is any kind of a salesman 
he will get it. 

Even the Buyer Objects! 

Even the buyer himself chimes in with the suggestion that 
he would prefer a firm market to the shifting sands of 
present price-slashing practices. 

In a recent issue a packer blamed the retailer for the 
price situation, and suggested that the packer should re- 
tail. A retailer—one of the class who thinks—comes back 
with a shot that is hard to dodge: 

If the packer or his salesman can’t get the price from 
the retailer, how is he going to get it from the consumer? 





In other words, it takes “backbone” and not “wish-bone” 


to get your price. 
Which is a very good thing for every packer salesman 
and his boss to remember. 


My friends may be selling loins or 


willing to take, for various reasons. But 
here is what takes place: 

Every salesman wants to meet my price 
on fresh hams, and every one of my sales- 
men wants to meet the other feliow’s 
lowest price on lIcins, shoulders, ete. 





‘han 2c on the dollar. 

Tf his salesmen shade one-eighth or 
one-quarter of a cent on a pound of pro- 
duct, he will need a magnifying glass to 
discover his margin on each dollar’s worth 
sold. 

Prices are calculated on cost plus ex- 
pense to sell. He disposes of his surplus 
of one product by lowering the price be- 
low his cost, but he makes up for this by 
placing a higher price on some other 
product. He does the “shading,” and it is 
done systematically and with a definite 
aim in view. 


tion of prices caused by the varying of 
figures and the supply and demand. 


If we are long on hams and want to 
sell fresh hams, we lower the price to 
move the surplus, and increase the price 
on something else, perhaps loins or 
shoulders. We must equalize to get “cost 
plus” out of our daily cutting. 


Perhaps another packer has different 
ideas or conditions on his product and 
hams are not burdensome, or he has faith 
in the future for hams. There is no reason 
for his salesmen to meet my price on 
hams, because aS soon as my supply gets 
low, or conditions change, or orders come 
faster than goods accumulate, I advance 
my price. 





Therefore, we are on the wrong track 

tc allow any “shading” whatsoever. 
Danger of a Cent “Shade.” 

One packer recommends that lists be 
made to include a maximum “shade” of 
one cent. What does this mean? 

Most of the published statements of 
packers, large or small, show earnings net 
of around two cents out of every dollar 
sold. Our 1923 figure was only .0171. 

Now then, a one-cent shade on a product 
averaging twenty cents per pound equals 
five cents on every sales dollar. If the 
product should average only ten cents per 
pound, then your discriminatory shade 
equals two and one-half cents on every 
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dollar of sales, which is more than your 
net profit! 

We talk in shade terms of cents, when 
we should be saying eighths or quarters. 
Either our price is too high, or the cent 
shade theory is wrong. 

There is never an adequate excuse for 
selling goods for less than “cost plus.” 
This “cost plus” figure is indefinable in 
the packing business, because the cost of 
one cut depends on what is obtained from 
the balance of the carcass. Until the whole 
is realized on you do not know the cost of 
any. 

Packer Must Fix Figures. 

For this reason there is danger in 
allowing a salesman to shade. Only the 
packer can do that intelligently. The 
shading of even a quarter or an eighth of 
a cent per pound would make our postage- 
stamp profit on a dollar of sales loo: 
pretty weak. 

This is why we give our salesmen price 
lists to sell by—not to whittle on. 

Yours truly, 
WESTERN PACKER. 
oe 


Do Cut Prices Help? 


While Pile Up Losses Just Because 
Trade is Dull? 


The time to “Sell Right” is right now, 
even if trade demand may have fallen offi. 

Do packers sell any more by cutting 
prices? asks a general sales manager who 
believes in the “Sell Right” formuia—for 
himself and his organization, as well as for 
his competitor. 

Instead of waiting for the other felloy 
to “Sell Right”—and then sneak in and 
take advantage of him—this sales manager 
belicves in beginning right now to start 
doing business right. He says: 

Editor THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER: 

When demand for meat products falis 
off, due to economic or other reasons, 
docs the industry at large gain anything 
by slashing prices? 

Does any individual packing compan; 
build for the future by following this 
course? Does the consuming public profit 
when John Smith Packing Company sells 
8/10 pork loins to a dealer at 12c when it 
should get 18c? 

I think we can answer “NO!” The man 
behind the block undoubtedly prospers, 
but the big question is: “Do we packers 
sell any more goods by cutting the price?” 

In short, what do we gain by reducinz 
our prices when the demand lessens? 
Would it not be better for all of us, if, in- 
stead of cutting, we held to our usual ask- 
ing price, which ordinarily is low enough? 

Is there enough margin of profit in this 
business for us to cut prices 4c, Yc, lc, 
or 5c a pound, as some have been den n 
to do in the last few weeks on pork cuts? 

The meat buyer is a receptive fellow. 
He will take everything you give him 
without a “thank you.” And he keeps it 
in the till and does not let the consuming 
public participate in the profits that ac- 
crue through either the generosity or the 
ignorance of packers who merchandise 
products foolishly. 

Instead of dreaming about “Sell Right,” 
and hoping the other fellow will do it— 
so we can dig in and “steal” some of his 
business at a slight discount—we shculd 
forget our avarice and be satisfied with a 
reasonable tonnage, but get a satisfact~ 
return on our investment. 

There’s a hot spell ahead, and a long 
long winter coming, and we cannot buv 
coal to keep the home fires burning with- 
out profits. If we are going to “Sel! 


Right,” we had better start selling right 
right now! 


Yours truly, 
SALES MANAGER. 
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What Are Prices For? 


Here is what one packer sent to 
his salesmen, with instructions to 
paste it in the front of their price 
books : 


The prices sent out each week are 
figured on a cost plus expense basis. 

They are as low as we can afford 
to scll foz, basing on our regular 
average expense, and unless you can 
reduce the selling expense of some 
particular order, you are not justified 
in making any other price but the 
one shown here. 

These prices are computed for the 
purpose of selling our product at a 
small “margin of profit, which 
amounted to a trifle less than a 2- 
cent postage stamp on each dollar 
of sales for the past three years. 

It is unnecessary for us to send 
you out to throw away this small 
margin, and more with it. We em- 
phasize again these prices are to sel} 
by—not to whittle on. 











Retailer Hits Back 


Says All Packer Needs to Get 
Price is Backbone 


In a recent installment of this “Sel’ 
Right” discussion an Eastern packer gavi 
his views of the situation, included amon: 
which was the belief that the retailer was 
to blame for high prices, and that the 
solution was for the packer to retail. 

A retail subscriber of THE NaTIONAL 
PROVISIONER comes right back with the pat 
rejoinder—which will be appreciated by 
many a packer and salesman—that if th« 
packer “hasn’t got the backbone to get his 
price from the retailer, how in the worid 
will he get it from the consumer?” 

Echo answers: “How?” 

This seems to fit in with the charge: 
made in this debate, against both packer 
and salesman, that they do not stick t 
price. They themselves admit that the 
cut-price evil is foremost. They biame th: 
buyer. But who is to blame? 

This retailer aptly suggests that any 
packer who has a wish-bone where his 
back-bone ought to be, would never suc 
ceed as a retailer. 





Who Makes Your Prices? 


Who makes the prices of your 
products ? 

Do you, Mr. Packer? 

YOU DO NOT! 

Your salesman fixes them—in 
the price he gets. 

Does he let his customer fix 
them for him? If he does, you 
lose. 

And whose fault is it? His or 
yours? 

Do you teach him how to sell? 

What is salesmanship ? 


Are you reading this “Sell Right” 
discussion to try to find out what is, 
and what isn’t? Are you giving your 
salesmen the opportunity to read it, 
for the same good purpose? 
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He makes the further interesting state- 
ment that 95 per cent of all retailers would 
rather buy at an honest market price and 
cut out the price juggling. 

The name of the retailer writing this 
letter cannot be published, but it should 
be stated that he belongs to that none- 
too-numerous class of retailers who read 
wud think and figure. He writes: 


Editor THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER: 


It seems that everybody has had a voice 
in the “Sell Right” discussion but the re- 
tailer. After reading the drivel of the fel- 
low signing himself “Eastern Packer” in 
your issue of June 28, it seems to be time 
for me to jump in. 

If the “Eastern Packer,” or any other 
packer, has a wish bone for a back-bone, 
and lets somebody dictate the price of his 
product, he would soon starve to death 
in the retail game. 

Wonder if he ever saw the figures of 
the retailer’s net profits? 

If he hasn’t got the back-bone to get 
his price from the retailer, how in the 
world will he succeed in getting it from 
the consumer? 

I don’t think there is any doubt that at 
least 95 per cent of all retailers wouid 
rather buy their stock on a firm market— 
and know that it is the market price—in 
stead of buying at what appears to be a 
low price, and then finding that their com- 
petitors have bought at 2c lower than 
they! 

If the “Eastern Packer” cannot run his 
packinghouse at a profit, he would surely 
cut a sorry figure in the retail game. 

Yours respectfully, 
RETAILER. 


a 


Call Early and Often 


Plan of Packer Salesman That 
Spelled “Success” 


Here is a letter from a small Southern 
packer who takes an interest in ‘Sel! 
Right,” and whose salesmen think aiong 
business-getting and profit-making lines. 
This packer says: 

Birmingham, Ala., July 5 
Editor THe NATIONAL PROVISIONER: 

We are just in receipt of a letter froin 
one of our country salesmen, Jake H. 
Cohan of Wallace County, which we think 
is unique for a salestnan, and as a result 
we are transcribing it for you. 

His topic was “Success.” He said: 

_“Tf a salesman were asked what was the 

first principle for success in his business, 
he might say that it was to call on his 
trade regularly and often. A salesman 
might not be so pglished or fluent in 
speech as his competitors, but if he was 
always ‘Johnny on the spot,’ and if he 
managed to get around his trade about 
twice as often as his rivals, he would pick 
up a lot of business. 

“A prospective customer might feel that 
the lines he was handling were all right, 
and that he did not care to change pre- 
vious business arrangements to deal with 
anew man. But if the new man was right 
on deck twice as often as the other fellow, 
there would be times when his persona! 
solicitations would land an order that was 
lying around loose, waiting for some one 
to pick it up. 

“Once a concern got to dealing with him, 
they would keep on, as his frequent cails 
would strengthen the habit of buying 
from him. 

“The business world appreciates and re- 
sponds to the enterprise of the man who 
solicits business persistently.” 


Yours very truly, 
ALABAMA PACKING CO. 
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Better Utilization of Blood 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 







By W. LEE LEWIS, 
Director, Bureau of Scientific Research, Institute of American Meat Packers. 


(Copyrighted, 1924, I. A. M. P.) 


[EDITOR’S NOTE.—The Institute of 
American Meat Packers is carrying on con- 
structive researches in several. directions, 
the results of which are reported to_ its 
members in a series of bulletins. This bul- 
letin on “Blood” is an example of what is 
being done in this direction. 

In the last issue of THE NATIONAL PRO- 
VISIONER was reported the visit of Direc- 
tor Lewis to Eastern institutions which are 
making investigations in the uses of blood 
in products suitable for human consumption.] 


Among the many problems submitted to 
the Committee on Scientific Research of 
the Institute of American Meat Packers 
by member firms, in response to the 
former’s inquiry for a statement of out- 
standing packing problems needing scien- 
tific study, the better utilization of blood 
was frequently listed. 

Accordingly, an industrial fellowship was 
established at the Mellon Institute of In- 
dustrial Research and Dr. R. S. Vose ap- 
pointed Fellow. An Advisory Committee 
consisting of W. D. Richardson, Chair- 
man, Myrick Harding, Paul Rudnick, and 
S. T. Nash was appointed, and on Febura- 
ry 20, held its first meeting with Dr. W. 
A. Hamor, Assistant Director of Mellon 
Institute and Dr. Vose. 

The entire problem was discussed in its 
historical, operative and research aspects, 
and a preliminary program outlined, in 
pursuance of which approximately 1,000 
papers, reports and patent specifications 
have since been abstracted. 


The Use of Blood as Human Food. 


The consuming of fresh blood, as a 
source of strength, by weak and anaemic 
persons has long been a custom, not yet 
entirely obliterated. 

Blood and blood fractions have found 
their way into many beef extracts and 
meat juices such as “Carnine” and “Bo- 
vinine,” discussed as “Nonofficial Reme- 
dies” in the Council Reports of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association. It is the prevail- 
ing opinion, however, that blood and blood 
products do not enter into the manu- 
facture of medicinal foods to the extent 
that they did a decade or so ago. 

Such edible products as blood sausage 
and blood pudding have been used for a 
long time, and some small firms, at certain 
seasons of the year, still utilize all of 
their output in this manner. 

These outlets, however, have little sig- 
nificance in the larger problem of blood 
utilization. 

A more promising use of edible blood 
products is in the manufacture of crackers 
and biscuits, as a substitute for egg al- 
bumen. For this purpose, the whole blood 
is processed into the clot, a light albumen 
and a dark albumen. One _ by-products 
firm in this country is engaged in this op- 
cration, and reports a ready market in the 
baking industry for all their light albumen. 
The product is colorless and odorless and, 
beyond doubt, wholesome and nutritious. 
A second product of this firm, i. e., blood 
fibrin, is sold fresh to a pharmaceutical 
house. The dark albumen finds less de- 
mand in industrial fields as a leather fin- 
ish and in preparing insoluble glues. 


The Use of Blood in Stock Foods. 


Dried blood or “blood meal” is used to 
a considerable extent in stock foods, 
mixed with small grains to make it 
palatable and roughage to reduce the total 
protein content to 20 per cent. A number 
of companies, including some of the larger 
packers, utilize their entire product in this 
manner. There seems to be some limita- 
tion on this use in that blood protein, at 
least as at present prepared for the mar- 
ket, is some ten per cent less digestible 
than other animal protein. Moreover, un- 
less properly mixed with other food stuffs, 
it has a binding action on the animal. This 
physiological effect is so marked that 
“calf meal,” a commercial form of pow- 
dered dried blood, is used as a distinct 
remedy in “scouring.” 

Use of Blood in Technical Processes. 


The U. S. Forest Products Laboratory 
at Madison, Wisconsin, has developed a 
formula for a water-proof glue using blood 
albumen. The formula is available on re- 
quest at the above place. 

Prior to 1917, when there suddenly ap- 
peared a marked demand for a water- 
proof glue to prepare plywood for mili- 
tary purposes, there was but little use in 
this country for blood albumen glues, and 
all formulas were trade secrets. 

In general, such glues cannot be mar- 
keted safely in finished form, as the dry 
albumen present decreases in solubility 
with age. They are, therefore, best pre- 
pared at the time of using from fresh 
blood or soluble blood albumen. This 
latter need not be white; in fact, the dark 
albumen makes a better adhesive. Blood 





W. LEE LEWIS 


Who is Making Studies for Packers on 
Better Uses of Blood. 
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is usually processed for this purpose by 
removing the fibrin and part of the red 
corpuscles from the whole fresh blood, 
and then evaporating to dryness at a tem- 
perature below the coagulating point of 
the albumen, which is approximately 165° 
Fahr. 

This product, mixed with water alone, 
makes a good hot-press glue, but works 
better if lime and ammonium hydroxide 
are added. When this blood glue is coagu- 
lated by a temperature of approximately 
200° F., it becomes highly adhesive and 
insoluble in water. Owing to the disad- 
vantages of hot-pressing, the Forest Prod- 
ucts Laboratory has developed a formula 
for a blood glue that can be used in the 
cold. The preparation is remarkably re- 
sistant to water, but only effective on thin 
veneers and must still be regarded as in 
an experimental stage. 

These formulas were developed at gov- 
ernment expense and are covered by U. 
S. Patent 1,459,541, dated 1923, which is 
dedicated to the free use of the public. 

It is perfectly clear, however, in the 
present state of the art, that a demand for 
blood in the preparation of glues will not 
be a noticeable market factor. 

Blood albumen finds some demand in the 
textile industry and as a clarifying agent 
in sugar refining. Blood charcoal is used 
in case hardening steel. Some use has 
been made of whole blood in the field of 
plastics, an important group of compounds 
of comparatively recent development, of the 
“Redmanol” and “Bakelite” type. Blood 
and various fillers such as sawdust have 
been heated and pressed into buttons, 
roller skate wheels and similar articles. 
There is, however, so far as information is 
available, no commercial application at 
this time, in Amerca, of blood as a source 
of plastics. 

The greater proportion of slaughter 
house blood finds its way at present into 
fertilizer. It is used to bring up the am- 
monia content of tankage. For this pur- 
pose the blood is collected in the blood 
tank below the killing floor, and pumped 
to an open tank where it is cooked for 
about thirty minutes with direct steam. 
After settling, the lower or liquid portion 
is drained off, and the coagulated blood 
gravitated directly to the presses. The 
pressed coagulum is then dried and ad- 
mixed with tankage. Usage varies as to 
the “blood water,” some firms evaporating 
it for “stick,” others disposing of it as 
waste. If properly processed, the “blood 
water” contains little residual material 
of value. 

Proposed Studies on Better Utilization 

of Blood 

From the foregoing sketch of present 
practices with respect to blood utilization, 
one is impressed with the fact that a 
highly complex animal substance with pos- 
sibilites as a food for man and domestic 
animals is being used very largely as a 
fertilizer, where its nitrogenous con- 
stitutents must be degraded to a simpler 
form before again entering the life cycle. 
This is, in a larger sense, a poor utiliza- 
tion of nature’s system of economy. 

Owing to the prejudice against the use 
of blood for human consumption, however, 


(Continued on page 25.) 
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Little Change in Australian Meat Outlook 
Plans for Helping Industry Suggested—Other News 


(Staff Correspondence of The National Provisioner.) 


Queensland, June 10, 1924. 

The owners of cattle in Australia have 
met with a refusal by the Prime Minister 
to revert to a system of subsidy on the ex- 
port of meat, proposed in order to en- 
courage the industry. This is not sur- 
prising, because Mr. Bruce adopted this 
bonus method last season only with some 
misgivings and with a plain hint that the 
industry must depend on its resources in 
future. 

But there has been so little improvement 
in the export outlook for beef that the 
Australian Meat Council, at the request of 
the owners of cattle, again approached the 
Prime Minister. The bonus was one half 
penny per lb., to be paid to the owners of 
cattle. On the other hand, part of the 
Minister’s reply is interpreted as meaning 
that if the Meat Council prepares a scheme 
likely to confer permanent and substan- 
tial benefit some form of help will be given, 
possibly in paying freight and other 
transport charges. 


Must Not Destroy Cattle Industry. 

Mr. Bruce informed the deputation that 
the British Government had stated that it 
is prepared to ensure that the great cattle- 
raising industry in Australia shall not be 
destroyed, and this has been accepted as 
an intimation that the meat industry is re- 
quired to put forward a scheme that will 
lift the industry out of its present depres- 
sion. In fact, the Prime Minister said that 
both the British and Commonwealth (Aus- 
tralian) Government are willing to come 
to the assistance of the industry if those 
engaged in it would point the way in which 
permanent assistance can be rendered. The 
Meat Council has taken on new life, and a 
scheme for collecting a subsidy from the 
cattle owners to assist the propaganda and 
other work is receiving fresh prominence 
after having dropped into desuetude. 

One proposal that will probably be made 
is that assistance be given by one or other 


of the Governments for the establishment 
of co-operative packing plants. This would 
mean scrapping or taking over some of 
the existing plants, now privately owned, 
and it is doubtful whether the idea pro- 
vides such a large measure of relief as 
some of cattle men profess to believe. 
British Market Not Improved. 

In the meantime the market in Great 
Britain has not shown any further im- 
provement. The interests of the Australian 
meat trade have been pressed repeatedly 
on the Imperial Government and some 
elation has been caused by an announce- 
ment that in ordering meat for the army 
some preference is being given to Austra- 
lian supplies, a good contract having been 
secured. 

The display made at Wembley is no 
doubt assisting the efforts being made on 
behalf of the Australian industry. Un- 
fortunately for the Australians, the indus- 
try has just passed through a very serious 
period of drought, which greatly affectea 
the output, so that there has not been 
much meat on the London market. In 
fact, this gave rise to complaints that while 
Australian meat was being advertised peo- 
ple did not get it when they tried. Now 
that the packing plants in Queenland have 
commenced operations, there will soon be 
supplies of Australian beef on the British 
market. 

Mr. Hassan, who has been acting on be- 
half of the Australian Meat Council, is re- 
ported to have submitted to the Secretary 
of State for the Colonies (J. H. Thomas) 
a scheme from which he thinks a policy 
might be evolved which would reduce the 
cost of living, and stimulate the produc- 
tion of meat, both at home and in the rest 
of the Empire, on a sound business basis, 
enabling the Government to extend recip- 
rocal treatment to the Dominions. 


Helping Meat Industry. 
The scheme is to ascertain from statis- 
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tics what quantity of meat is required for 
consumption in Britain in a given period, 
plus a percentage for a reserve. Also to 
ascertain what amount of home-grown 
meat is available for food during the same 
period, and to permit the Dominions to 
import the full quantity which home pro- 
ducers are unable to supply. 

In the event of the Dominions being un- 
able to make up the total requirements, 
then sufficient meat of foreign origin could 
be permitted entry, under license, to com- 
plete the quantity required for the period. 
Mr. Hassan contends that the adoption of 
the scheme would ensure to the consumer 
a reduction in the cost of living and a bet- 
ter article at a lower price, with steady 
supplies throughout the year. 

It would help, to a great extent, to elimi- 
nate speculation, reduce the outlay on cold 
storage, enable meat from the Dominions 
to be distributed bright and sound within 
three months of its being killed, and would 
also afford protection to home growers. 


Soon to Export Beef. 


All the packing plants in Queenland are 
now operating on beef, and export is com- 
mencing as overseas boats arrive. An in- 
teresting development in connection with 
the meat plants in the State has been the 
sale of the business of John Cooke and 
Sons to W. Anglies and Co., of Victoria. 
The sale includes the Redbank plant, on 
the Brisbane River, which has been closed 
for several seasons. 

They have reopened the plant and have 
commenced to prepare beef for export and 
for export to Victoria, where the prices 
of fresh beef are very high. The latter 
supplies will be chilled, but at present the 
shipping transport as between the States 
is somewhat restricted. 

The plants in South Queenland are said 
to be paying about 22 shillings per 100 Ibs. 
for beef of first grade and from 19s to 20s 
for second. In the north the price is only 
16s /6d for first and 14/— for second grade. 

Away up at the Government plant at 
Wyndham, in Western Australia, which is 
remote from the centers of population in 

(Continued on page 45.) 














Swenson Evaporator in the plant of Cudahy Bros., Cudahy, Wis. 


Cudahy Bros. Profit By Swenson Installations 


Why 


Swenson products. 
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Our Experiment 
Station at Ann 
Arbor is equipped 
to make tests, on 
a commercial scale 
(under the direc- 
tion of Prof. W. 
L. Badger) on 
problems involving 
evaporation, crys- 
tallization, heat 
transfer, etc., at a 
moderate charge. 
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enables us to render you a real service in solving special problems. 
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Better Provision Outlook 

Stocks of provisions in Chicago at the 
close of business June 30, 1924, are gen- 
crally considered burdensome at present 
market levels. It was a foregone conclu- 
sion that lard would show a substantial 
increase, but reports from abroad indicate 
prospective buying on a very large scale, 
which in all probability will require many 
million pounds to replace stocks on the 
empty shelves in Europe. 

The increase in D. S. bellies is slight, 
considering the slow, inactive market for 
the past month, occasioned by unfavorable 
weather conditions throughout the South. 
The Southern trade has been almost 
wholly supplied by the large packers 
through branch-house channels, but 
smaller packers have felt that the market 
lacked support. 

However, one of the most depressed 
markets on the Continent is now bidding 
on bellies below sellers’ ideas of value, 
but it is quite safe to predict that con- 
siderable business will result from counter 


offers in answer to their cable bids, as 
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the market is not expected to remain at 
the present low levels for any great length 
of time, although this commodity may not 
show its real strength until warehouse 
stocks are liquidated. 

The next item of vital importance to 
packers is sweet pickled hams, which 
show about three million pounds decrease. 
This is remarkable, considering the slow 
export demand and extremely late season, 
which reflects on the heavy end or boil- 
ing averages. 

Tremendous quantities of the light and 
inedium averages have been processed and 
sold over the smoked meat counters in all 
sections of the country, at a price within 
reach of the public, and it is safe to say 
that the consuming public has devoured 
more smoked hams within the first six 
months of 1924 than ever before in the 
history of the packing business. 

This is no doubt very gratifying to pack- 
ers, but when the regular season opens in 
August or September packers may not en- 
joy the usual seasonable percentage of in- 
crease in sales, because so many smoked 
hams were forced on the market earlier 
in the year. 

There will no doubt be a fair volume of 
export business to the United Kingdom, 
and it is believed at stronger prices, for 
the reason that many million pounds of 
the accumulation shown on June 30th will 
not qualify for export shipment. Suitabie 
brands of certain averages, export age and 
quality, are none too plentiful at present. 

A continuation of diversified trading on 
smoked meats can be looked for at reason- 
able prices. 

Two great holidays which have hereto- 
fore drawn heavily on stocks of S. P. 
hams are here and gone, and the usual 
strong demand for boiled hams was not in 
evidence. The backward weather condi- 
tions had a good deal to do with this. 
Without doubt sales managers wiil have 
to strain a point in directing their sales 
forces to dispose of the accumulation that 
would otherwise have been reduced con- 
siderably under more favorable weather 
conditions. 

S. P. skinned hams are in a fairly strong 
position. The extreme light weights are 
moving slowly in a carload lot way, and 
there has been and still is a strong de- 
mand for the medium and heavy averages. 
Skinned hams are climbing back to their 
position in former years of a differential 
of two cents per pound over the same 
average of regular hams. 

Sweet pickled bellies have been “back- 
ing up” for quite some time. Recently a 
demand suddenly sprang up on bellies of 
all descriptions at advanced prices, but 
they are still comparatively cheap. As in 
the case of smoked hams, the packers are 
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entitled to special mention on this pro- 
duct. 

The market has been flooded with 
smoked bacon and packers have ac- 
complished a great deal for themselves— 
in fact, a life-saver—when the volume of 
smoked meats that has moved into the 
channels of retail trade is considered. The 
public in general can thank the packers 
for the very reasonable prices. 

The export situation has shown a de- 
cided improvetnent all around, and pack- 
ers are again directing special attention 
to this outlet. For the first time in many 
months they can consider the export out- 
let to their advantage and at the same 
time look for more support from the do- 
mestic market. 


a 
The Successful Salesman 


If salesmen believe that business is dull 
and unemployment is on the increase, and 
that things won’t be much better ’till after 
the election, their attitude will be reflected 
in the size of their sales and the price 
they have the gumption to get for their 
products. 

On the other hand, if they realize that 
checks during this month will be drawn 
for approximately thirty-five billion dol- 
lars, they will figure that they shouid 
have a share of these—and will start out 
and get it! 

If they are intelligent salesmen they 
have kept themselves informed, and know 
that conditions are basically good, that 
people are going to eat and eat what they 
want, and that therefore the demand for 
meat will be good. 

They will have a come-back for every 
gloomy retailer they meet that will boost 
him to a brighter level, and more than 
likely place an order in their pockets. If 
they don’t get the order at that time, 
things will be certain to be “looking up” 
on their next trip. 

On the other hand, if their “think tanks” 
have become “polluted with pessimistic 
ideas,” they will spread the pollution, sales 
will fall off and they will be a losing propo- 
sition to the house that employs them. 

The successful salesman is sold on his 
house, and sold on the product he handles. 
He has a good understanding of general 
conditions; he realizes that people are 
going to eat, whatever else they do with- 
out. He goes out and gets his share of 
the business. 

Many houses have some salesmen of this 
tvpe. Most have some of the other kind— 
those whose think-tanks are polluted. The 
latter are heavy liabilities. The percentage 
of them should be reduced by education, 
and where this is impossible, by the pro- 
cess of elimination. 
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PRACTICAL POINTS FOR THE TRADE 


(Contents of THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER are copyrighted and matter on these pages may not be reprinted except by permission.) 


Making Dry Sausage 

In a recent issue the subject of domestic 
vs. dry sausage was discussed. 

It was contended that where a full pro- 
duction of sausage material is possible, it 
is more profitable to make domestic sau- 
sage instead of specializing too heavily on 
the dry or summer variety. 

Some practical points were given the 
packer and sausage maker to be looked 
into in deciding this question. 

Some general directions were given as 
to methods in making dry sausage success- 
fully. 


[EDITOR’S NOTE.—lInquiries concerning 
formulas and operating directions for various 
kinds of dry sausage will be answered upon 
application to THE NATIONAL PROVIS- 
IONER, if the inquirer is a subscriber..] 


In this issue the writer continues the dis- 
cussion of the development of the dry sau- 
sage business, with some final comments. 


Learned the Sausage Lesson. 

The majority of dry sausage manu- 
facturers have learned their lesson. They 
suffered heavy losses to begin with, 
through miscalculations on the cost to pro- 
duce as compared with the price obtained 
when marketed fully dried, possibly six 
months to one year after the meat was 
stuffed in the casings. 


There are other specific cases where a 
packer would attempt to produce without 
the necessary equipment and dry room 
facilities. Under these conditions the 
finished product would not be up to the 
standard, which would necessitate its being 
sold at a sacrifice, resulting in an actual 
loss to the producer. 

In other instances well-regulated con- 
cerns have attempted to crowd production 
or increase the manufacture beyond capa- 
city, this being the cause of several lots 
going to the tank, which more than wiped 
out the profits on the season’s manufac- 
ture. 

Many a lot of dry sausage that was 
pattly processed has been reground and 
used in the manufacture of domestic sau- 
sage in years gone by. This meant a total 
loss of the cost of casings and labor, in 
addition to the differential in price of the 
original cost of the raw materials, and the 
low value of the product when re-worked 
into domestic sausage. 


Blame Put on Fire Wall! 


A certain department head, years ago, 
was informed by his dry room foreman 
that a quantity of Italian salami, consist- 
ing of 90,000 Ibs., was slightly rancid, and 
that it was impossible to finish it off in 
the dry room. The foreman was pledged 
to secrecy and the matter was kept sacred- 
ly confidential between the dry room fore- 
man and the department superintendent. 

In the course of a few weeks the firm 
was compelled to build a fire wall across 
one end of the dry room which, of course, 


would interfere to some extent with the 
regulation of the dry room temperature, 
providing the sausage was in the pink of 
condition. 

The superintendent of the sausage de- 
partment saw an opportunity to place the 
blame on the construction department for 
the “off” condition of the product; conse- 
quently, knowing it was compulsory to 
build the fire wall, he warned all concerned 
that the exposure of the product to a damp 
atmosphere and uneven dry room tempera- 
ture would ruin the product. 


When the construction work was com- 
pleted on the fire wall, the party directly 
responsible for the condition of the pro- 
duct informed the plant superintendent 
and all others concerned that ail the sau- 
sage in this particular dry room was 
spoiled, and convinced them that it was a 
fatal mistake to install the fire wall with 
the dry room filled with new and partly- 
dried Italian salami. 


Another Failure to Alibi. 


In another case, a similar quantity was 
improperly handled, and it was impossible 
to develop any color in the smokehouse, 
where it remained double the length of 
time in comparison with the regular 
smoking schedule. Finally it was decided 
not to report the incident to headquarters, 
but to re-work the entire lot of more than 
100,000 Ibs. 

The foreman, however, did not “cover 
his tracks” very well, as the firm soon dis- 
covered an excessive shrinkage, entirely 
out of line, and they immediately sus- 
pected that all was not well. When they 
gave the man operating the smokchouse 
and other help the “third degree” the truth 
came out, which was more or less painful 
to the foreman in charge—and there was 
no fire wall on which to shift the responsi- 
bility! 

Sausage Successfully Made. 


On the other hand, there are millions of 
pounds of dry sausage successfully made 
in the course of a year, which are deli- 
cacies and a credit to the manufacturers, 





Mould in Sausage 


Do you have trouble with the 
color of your sausage? 

Does it show green rings or 
gray spots? 

Mould IN sausage is caused 
by poor materials or careless 
handling. Mould ON sausage is 
a surface condition and can be 
prevented by proper handling. 

Write to THE NATIONAL PRo- 
VISIONER, Old Colony Bldg., Chi- 
cago, for directions for prevent- 
ing mould in sausage. Send a 
2-cent stamp for the reprint on 
“Discoloration in Sausage.” 











for which a ready sale is found at a price 
that will represent a substantial legitimate 
profit. 

These concerns have established a large 
yearly volume of business. All of this has 
a tendency to support the market on bone- 
less beef and pork trimmings, which are 
used in large quantities in the manufacture 
of summer sausage, whereas if all this raw 
material was not used in the summer sau- 
sage channel it would be forced on the 
market at very low values. 


Change in Trade Demand. 


Trade demands have changed a great 
deal in regard to the dryness of the pro- 
duct. 

In the early days the business ran to 
fuliy dried sausage, with an average 
smokehouse and dry room shrinkage of 
not less than 40 per cent. In later years 
the newly-made goods were forced on the 
murket, and a steady and constant demand 
was soon created for the product fresh out 
of the smokehouse, which gives the manu- 
facturer a quick turnover and less shrink- 
age or a comparatively lower selling price. 

On the whole, the newly-manufactured 
product will always be in the minority as 
compared with fully dried product, insofar 
as volume is concerned. The majority of 
sausage-eating people demand the air-dried 
firm sausage. Furthermore, summer sau- 
sage must be exceptionally well dried and 
free from mould for export shipment to 
fully satisfy the trade. 

eee 


Seasoning for Chorizos 


In a recent issue of THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER directions were given for mak- 
ing a Spanish variety of sausage popular 
in certain localities, known as chorizos. In 
giving the formula the seasoning was pro- 
portioned to the product intended for can- 
ning and shipment to Spanish countries. 

Seasoning to go with this fomula for do- 
mestic purposes should be as follows: 


1% lbs. sugar 
10 Ibs. salt 

8 oz. saltpeter 

3 oz. garlic 

1% lbs. pimento. 


a 
GERMAN SLAUGHTERS INCREASE. 


April slaughters in the 36 most im- 
portant livestock markets in Germany 
show a considerable increase over March 
slaughters, according to a report received 
by the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
from the office of the American agricul- 
tural commissioner in Berlin. The in- 
crease was especially heavy in the 
slaughterings of calves and sheep. 

The following table shows slaughter of 
cattle, hogs and sheep in 36 German mar- 
kets during the first four months of 1924: 











Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 

April, 1924 ..... 55,770 112,307 211,192 50,643 
March, 1924 .... 53,489 91,940 186,733 48,200 
February, 1924 .. 51,018 72,944 193,013 40,864 
January, 1924 ... 51,771 65,232 178,239 41,550 
ch kaa een 212,048 342,423 769,177 181,257 
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Better Uses for Blood 


(Continued from page 21.) 


an appreciable increase in the demand for 
this purpose can scarcely be hoped for. 
In fact, with the exception of the possible 
replacement of egg albumen by a superior 
white blood albumen in. baking opera- 
tions, the use of blood as human food may 
be expected to decrease. 

The sanitary collection of blood in the 
packing house and its federal inspection 
present certain mechanical difficulites in 
the way of its use as an edible product. 

In the present study therefore efforts 
have first been directed toward determin- 
ing the reasons for the present limitations 
of the use of blood in stock foods. Little 
scientific information is available on the 
subject, but the fact remains that the mar- 
ket for blood in stock foods has reached 
an equilibrium far short of the supply of 
blood for this purpose. While it is true 
that blood-meal is less digestible than 
other protein material, this may result 
from the present methods of preparation. 
Apparently no studies have been made of 
the effect of the age of the blood, the time, 
temperature, and manner of cooking, the 
time and temperature of drying, or the 
physical state of the blood meal, upon its 
digestibility. 

At a second meeting of the Advisory 
Committee on the Mellon Institute Fel- 
lowship held May 8, it was decided to 
test the relative digestibility of various 
commercal blood meals by _ incubating 
them under strictly comparable conditions 
with digestive enzymes such as pepsin, 
and measuring the extent of the diges- 
tion. 

Blood meals will be prepared, varying 
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the factors mentioned above, with a view 
to determining the effect of these variables 
upon digestibility. A questionnaire is being 
broadcast to experts in animal nutrition, 
asking for experiences in using blood meal 
in stock feeding. The purpose of all these 
efforts will be to locate and remove the 
present limitations which apply to this 
market outlet. 


A second line of experimentation will 
study further certain untoward results re- 
corded in the literature, following the feed- 
ing of blood to experimental animals. 
This seems to be more than a mere mat- 
ter of digestibility as the animals frequent- 
ly die on a blood ration, even when well 
admixed with other supplementary foods. 
Various fractions of blood will be used in 
feeding experiments in the hope that the 
particular constituent causing this result 
may be located and the practicability of its 
removal determined. If this indicated in- 
adequacy of blood as a food is due to the 
absence of some necessary constituents, 
corrective attempts will be directed along 
those lines. 


All other inviting lines of investigation 
into the better utilization of blood will be 
deferred for the present, pending an ef- 
fort to clear up the scientific status of 
blood in nutrition. This seems most 
promising of practical returns in view of 
the fact that methods of making blood 
meal are already established in the in- 
dustry, and there is a certain present mar- 
ket for this product in stock feeding. 


The Committee on Scientific Research of the Insti- 
tue consists of the following: 

Arthur Lowenstein (chairman), vice-president, Wil- 
son & Company. 

W. D. Richardson (vice-chairman), chief chemist 
and director research laboratory, Swift & Company. 

L. M. Tolman, technical director, Wilson & Com- 
pany. 

J. J. Vollertsen, assistant chief chemist, Armour & 
Company. 

Paul Rudnick, chief chemist, Armour & Company. 

Millard Langfeld, director of research, The Cudahy 
Packing Company. 

Herman Roehling, director of research, Cudahy 
Brothers Company, Cudahy, Wis. 

E. N. Wentworth, director Armour’s Live Stock 
Bureau, Armour & Company. 

K. K. Jones, research chemist, Swift & Company. 
F. J. Gardner, consulting superintendent, Swift & 
Company. 

C. H. MacDowell, President Armour Fertilizer 
Works, 

David Klein, vice-president and technical director, 
Wilson laboratories. 

C. Robert Moulton, director Bureau of Nutrition, 
Institute of American Meat Packers. 

John P. Harris, director Bureau of Practical Re- 
search, Institute of American Meat Packers. 

W.. Lee Lewis, director Bureau of Scientific Re- 
search, Institute of American Meat Packers. 








Discoloration in Sausage?” 
—an article written by Mr. R. T. Hedfield, 
of the Cincinnati Butcher’s Supply Com- 
pany, for The National Provisioner. We 


article in pamphlet form and will send you 
a copy with our compliments. 


Mr. Hedfield recommends. 


38th and Wall Streets, Chicago 


Have You Read “Mould and 
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Brands & Trade Marks 























In this column from week to week will 
be published trade-mark applications of in- 
terest to readers of THE NATIONAL PRO- 
VISIONER which are pending in the United 
States Patent Office. 


These have been passed for publication 
and are in line for early registration un- 
less opposition is filed promptly. For further 
information address the National Trade- 
Mark Co., Barrister Bldg., Washington, D. 
C., trade-mark specialists. 

As an additional feature this company 
offers an advance search, FREE OF 
CHARGE, on any mark our readers may 
contemplate adopting or registering. This 
will avoid the possibility of filing an ap- 
plication, only to find that an existing trade- 
mark prevents its use. 





TRADE MARK APPLICATIONS. 


Omaha Packing Company, Chicago, IIl. 
For hams. Trade Mark: UNDER- 
WOOD U BRAND. Application, serial 
No. 194,564. Class 46, Foods and Ingredi- 
ents of Foods. Claims use since Jan. 1, 
1882. 


UNDERWOOD 





BRAND 


Chas. Hollinshed Co., Inc., New York 
City. For dried, smoked and salted pork 
and beef, as follows, excepting sausage: 
sides, bellies, backs, shoulders, plates, 
butts, loins, middles, hams, mess _ pork, 
lard, barreled beef and mess beef. Trade 
Mark: HOLLY. Application, serial No. 
190,341. Class 46, Foods and Ingredients 
of Foods. Claims use since Sept. 24, 1923. 

B. Heller & Company, Chicago, Ill. For 
chemical preparation used to color sau- 
sage casings. Trade Mark: ZANZIBAR- 
CARBON BRAND. Application, - serial 
No. 195,744. Class 6, Chemicals, Medi- 
cines and Pharmaceutical Preparations. 
Claims use since 1894. 


TRADE MARK REGISTRATIONS GRANTED. 


Societe de Stearinerie et Savonnerie de 
Lyon, Lyon, France. For artificial lard 
and cooking oil. Filed May 4, 1923. Serial 
No. 186,085. Trade Mark: CHOCOLITE. 


The W. P. Eaton Packing Company, 
Hamilton, Ohio For smoked bacon, cot- 
tage butts, jowls, fresh and smoked sau- 
sage, pure lard, bologna, head cheese and 
tongue. Filed June 28, 1921. Serial No. 
149,742. 

The Great Atlantic and Pacific Tea Co., 
Jersey City, N. J. For bacon. Filed Mav 
26, 1923. Serial No. 181,185. Trade Mark: 
SUNNYFIELD 

Duluth Sausage Co., Duluth, Minn. For 
sausage, link sausage and sausage paddies. 
Filed Feb. 15, 1924. Serial No. 192,314. 
Trade Mark: PORKLETS. 

The Roma Provision Co., Inc., New 
York. For meat products and provisions. 
Filed May 18, 1922. Serial No. 164,073. 
Trade Mark: ROMA. 

Republic Food Products Co., Chicago. 
For canned meats. Filed Aug. 7, 1923. 
Serial No. 184,185. Trade Mark: RED 
SEAL. Serial No. 184,186. Trade Mark: 
LOYAL. 
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Meat Production and Consumption Statistics 


Meat and livestock production and consumption statistics for April, 1924, with compari- 
sons, are compiled by the U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics as follows: 


CATTLE, CALVES, BEEF AND VEAL 








April ————January-April 
4 rod 1923 1924 a, 1923 1924. 
average’. eat average’. 5 a 
PO no catales 625,872 696,757 «689,190 2,555,018 2,763,210 —-2, 835, 856 

ee er 377,062 400,322 465,720 1,334,225 1,416,381 1, 560, 881 
Oontte ——s sbceebeceest sees 4,596 5,822 6,475 19,838 23,305 28,522 

RE Re ee ot vee Gce cube 1,441 1,423 1,432 4,744 5,209 6,014 
A Settle. ibe. was ~ pueteebechecenaee 997.53 970.54 962.00 995.11 2974.22 2965.40 

Calves, IDS. ....cccccccccccccccces 137.60 141.78 146.92 152.14 2155.42 2159.61 

ight: 
A ‘Cattle. 2 ik v9 - séboosson écesen 548.15 538.75 522.85 542.63 2534.34 7520.22 

Calves, Ibs. .. oc ccccrcevcosceee 80.09 82.06 89.02 88.64 291.60 294.48 
Total dressed weight {carcass, not 

ay gmspeenne 340,215,225 372,241,231 356,957,538 1,374,692,281 1,463,822,948 1,459,511,576 

Veal. Ibs. .........c..s.cccseeeeee 30,105,886 32,733,652 41,330,918 116,976,657 128,472,553 146,433,436 
Storage . ° 

Beginning of . peeereoecssoer’s 76,709,000 65,292,000 68,075,000 86,269,000 280,493,000 776,943,000 

OE, UNS.. ccccvcccces sees 22,745,000 25,210,000 25,199,000 21,925,000 724,872,000 223,435 ,000 
h— 
_ t3 "ons Ec éecbcccsessees . 66,845,000 54,522,000 52,929,000 79,570,000 271,081,000 269,429,000 
Cured beef, Ibs......ccccccccccce 21,565,000 24,013,000 25,248,000 22,030,000 724,737,000 224,099,000 
Exports :* 

Presh beef and veal, Ibs......... 182,998 161,007 202,130 3,920,333 1,272,357 1,002,995 

i i. Sc ccckceswed shceens 1,779,441 1,936,646 1,848,137 7,707,176 7/382, 343 6,283,773 

ne, Ci ccesevecasesens 205,296 116,949 114,536 1,515,145 642,528 685,464 

Oleo of] and stearin, Ibs........... 10,855,742 8,961,539 9,179,004 41,921,517 38,736,434 32,404,826 

BS. bn hc cnsectesweccccnceses 1,523,968 1,616,133 2,981,613 6,727,346 6,117,890 10,064,329 
Import: 

Fresh. ‘ beet and veal, Ibs........... 2,127,713 1,589,918 2,450,176 6,050,941 3,770,381 6,649,183 
Receipts, cattle and calves® 2.255002 1,544,682 1,670,186 1,750,664 6,168,543 6,475,796 6,651,491 
Stocker and feeder —~ el cceecs 235,107 232,886 238,763 919,855 922,285 825,960 
Cattle on farms January 1.......... ....eeee- Pe ED: =e bscactse” Ksescuges — soeatieees 
Prices per 100 pounds: 2 ‘ 287.01 

Cattle, average yoost for slaughter. . $7.27 $7.51 $7.57 $7.04 $7.04 7 ° 
Calves, average cost for slaughter. 7.95 $7.98 $8.49 $8.89 2$8.66 $8.77 
At_ Chicago— 
Cattle, nood steers ..... eevccce $8.79 $9.39 $11.00 $9.23 2$9.77 2$10.68 
Wl SEEONS a chidnscssehecune cose $7.92 $8.68 $8.57 $9.37 2$9.68 2$9.45 
At eastern marketse— 
Beef carcasses good geassece $14.81 $14.12 $16.61 $14.57 2$14.10 2$15.84 
Veal carcasses oN ge aoe $16.30 $15.97 $16.54 $18.36 2$17.16 2$18.06 


HOGS, PORK AND PORK PRODUCTS. 
3,376,162 4,179,438 4,073,248 15, ae 374 18,381,833 19,527, = 
12,702 16,749 16,410 661 










72,710 TAL 
226.37 228.85 223.67 36. 11 '227.90 7 
174.29 176.47 170.21 174.39 2177.04 2168.71 
tal dressed weight, (carcass not 
including condemned)®, Ibs..... .. +. 587,107,198 734,589,728 690,514,396 2,687,823,338 3,241,196,511 3,277,054,280 
Lard per 100 Ibs. live shart Ibs... 16.72 17.19 17.82 16.45 216.93 317.538 
Storage: 
Beginning of month— 
Fresh pork, Ibs......... . 169,281,000 189,115,000 227,284,000 126,443,000 2133,992,000 2179,384,000 
— x. Ibs. 596,986,000 675,559,000 705,124,000 526,085,000 7592,956,000 2650,679,000 


- 93,796,000 66,743,000 85,722,000 73,014,000 257,730,000 264,450,000 





Fresh pork, Ibs......... ...-.172,612,000 213,224,000 215,720,000 151,385,000 2168,963,000 2201,635,000 
Cured pork, Ibs........ ‘ 222 726,847,000 689,550,000 568,700,000 2648,817,000 2677,529,000 
Lard. Ibs. ; $5,251,000 101,945,000 87,789,000 766,651,000 277,602, O00 
Exports :* 
4,177,404 1,982,721 17,665,037 17,684,395 15,022,598 
71,291,408 59,877,875 243, Ly zs 287,047,389 395,263,977 
217,722 368,317 602,619 1,206,750 
os 789,293 1,001,817. 1,015,381 3, ios, 324 3,567,134 4,459,249 
pUSESbeeshovabncescoes - 62,256,449 88,601,294 75,348,120 325,992 403,435,258 416,853,205 
Imports: 
Lo ee ere 69,751 140,813 179,478 351,910 461,130 506,514 
Receipts of. hogs ........ccccccce -. 3,537,974 4,317,842 4,373,505 16,245,237 19,043,118 20,794,291 
Stocker and feeder shipments® ..... 63,068 76,150 57,105 241,940 274,670 205,777 


Hogs on farms arn 1 
Prices per 100 


weecccccce ccccccses 68,227,000 65,301,000 eo cceccees desccvece eeccccccs 


Average cost ~ a peevcese $8.96 $8.04 $7.24 $9.02 2$8.20 3$7.15 
At Chicago— 
Live hogs, medium weight...... $9.15 $8.26 $7.41 $9.16 2$8.27 2$7.28 
At eastern k 
— one eg ae $20.56 $14.46 $16.52 $18.62 2$14.80 3314.40 
Shoulders, skinned ............. $14.18 $11.78 $10.54 $14.36 2$12.60 $10.23 
Picnics. 6-8 Ibs. ....... eocescees $12.76 $10.00 $9.34 $12.87 2$10.80 239.01 
Butts, Boston ~ ja pesasesbhsee $16.74 $13.40 $13.54 $16.70 2$14.46 2$12.78 
Bacon, breakfast ..........000. $26.10 aod ppg eet wat 2$19. 7 
Hams, ik itinsaped $26.96 1.07 r 7 é 2$20.32 
Lard. tierce ed, : ‘ ” _ . asses pene $12.30 $12.67 $12.14 $12.77 2$12.68 2$12.50 


SHEEP, LAMB AND MUTTON. 
1 1. , 697 859,774 3,747,839 3,794,807 3,723,255 
Inspected peeniet aon. sheep and lambs 913, 959 x4 ret re 


average proces ony Bee weights, i aR ae ae 83. 38 81.95 83.19 85.80 285.72 284.69 
Average dressed weight, Ibs......... 39.54 29.31 39.41 40.42 240.74 239.58 
Total dressed ight (carcass, not 
including mm oe Ibs........ 36,071,915 37,685,121 33,847,791 151,471,871 154,350,575 147,149,688 
Storage fresh lamb and mutton: 
Beginning of month, | eee 


‘ a, 011,000 6,635, = 1,719,000 23,578,000 25,724,000 mye 





nt eo en eckese eee 0,991,000 5,774, 2,085,000 19,742,000 26,035,000 22,071, 

, fresh he and mutton‘ Ibs. prone pores 85,441 16,432,716 638,079 368,830 
Imports, fresh lamb and mutton, Ibs. 460,979 49,328 802,759 8,776,490 3,324,307 1,110,470 
Receipts of sheep*® ......... ecccccee 2,600 30 1,447,092 1,347,600 6,179,813 5,878,793 5,824,127 
Stocker and feeder shipments® ..... 95,247 81,882 104. 870 489,640 536,238 443,472 
~~ BY hom ag De ee Shaheen 37,223,000 Te 8 sadscenen: 9 wesubanes - Cadeesee es 

Avernne Gost for qhaumhter........ $11.00 $12.41 $14.09 $11.34 $12.61 2§13.60 


At Chicago— 
— 84 Ibs. down, medium to 





eccccccccseces $12.42 $13.76 $15.63 $12.49 2$14.08 2$14.58 

Sheep, medium to choice. . $7.98 $8.74 $9.84 $7.31 2$8.20 2$8.82 
At eastern market— 

Lamb carcasses, good grade.... $24.50 $23.59 $28.05 $24.07 2$23.68 2$25.16 

Matton, good grade............ $17.03 $16.04 $20.03 $15.31 2$14.83 2$18.29 


41921, 1922 and 1923. *Average. not total. *Prior to March, 1924, the total dressed weight was computed 
om total number of animals aaagidered under Federal inspection, owing to the fact that the figures for 
number condemned were not available at the time our reports were issued; computations are now based om 
the number slaughtered minus the number condemned. ‘Including reexports. ‘Public stockyards, 
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JUNE MEAT SUPPLIES, 
Receipts of livestock at eight leading 
centers during June, 1924, with compari- 
sons, werc Officially reported as follows: 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 


a 229,273 62,106 782,314 286,146 
UD 75,788 27,336 360, ae Bi 041 
ee > | ee 155,816 36,302 236, 2,271 
teach ys peeke 125,301 6,169 373, 304 7 1328 
SSS eee 57,133 1,501 .321,963 4,464 
i, nn” pcapeecnnns 37,573 46,081 258,022 5,594 
eee 16,217 4,133 66,206 14,038 
WEE. “Awhsswecntaha 38,342 3,813 56,561 40,954 





Total, June, ’24..735,443 187,441 2,455,469 736,836 
Total, June, °23..706,410 182,229 2,501,658 572,679 


Receipts at eight leading markets for the 
first six months of 1924, with comparisons, 
are officially reported as follows: 

Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 





Chicago 1,464,877 434,068 5,391,607 1,769,808 
St. Louis - 381,700 it 2,481,193 "199,280 
Kansas City... 898,049 2,729 1,510, 713,557 
Omaha ....... 833,178 39,181 2,311,622 1,138,268 
Sioux City .. 368,968 12,846 2,051,844 117,899 
O. Pam ..... 282,957 283,474 2,020,554 94,5, 

bdo ee 128,094 24,782 432,565 39,338 
ae ope 206,034 20,940 338,049 626,711 





T’l. 6 mo., ’24.4,563,857 1,128,653 16,537,917 4,699,375 
T’l. 6 mo., '23.4,558,179 1,106,904 15,356,241 4,813,499 


Slaughters at seven points for June, 1924, 
with comparisons, are reported officially 


as follows: 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 


ND Seccckccanos 158,839 61,459 623,657 240,790 
nonaes Ce wssvovas 77,021 29,072 161,485 97,110 

Nh ape 84,123 3,516 298,756 126,228 
Sioux” ee  wasetecs . 32,920 1,474 203,003 2,283 
3)” =a 22,141 46,030 211,670 5,319 
rae 5,209 2,214 63,898 4,080 
Oe eee 9,263 1,648 45,028 8,608 





Total, June, ’24..384,516 145,513 1,607,497 484,418 
Total, June, ’23..379,063 138,732 1,551,173 386,350 


Slaughters at five leading centers for the 
first six months of 1924, with comparisons, 


are officially reported as follows: 
pe Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 


TT eer eer 3,430 412,851 3,811,365 1, ae. 930 
Kansas City ..... rit 626 140,551 942,051 562 
SR Gn -cpices oe. 522,524 23,213 1,829,357 772,003 
Bees Mty 2660s 179,245 12/386 1,163,966 76,386 
eer 57,985 10,297 284,059 93,409 





Tl. 6 mo., ’24.2,204,810 609,298 8,030,798 2,718,980 
T’l. 6 mo., ’23.2/255,961 571,189 8,084,245 2'946,400 


pe Nore 


STOCKS OF PROVISIONS. 


Stocks of provisions at leading centers 
on june 30, 1924, with comparisons, are 
officially reported as follows: 








PORK, Bbis. 

June 30,24. May 31,’24. June 30,’23. 
PPro 43,900 43,036 30,551 
| oy City ae 3,625 4,614 

pasa sees 2,496 5,551 

twaniee 4,908 5,724 

Total pork, bbls.55,532 54,065 46,440 

LARD, Lbs 

Chicago. ...... 92,002,701 71,255,332 62,601,967 

——— City ... 4,238,500 3,787,860 8,120,061 

SSres 567,859 ls ,809 6,016,148 
jaan base 3, 672, 052 2,306,750 5 





T’l. lard, Ibs.106,481,112 83,237,751 77,681,746 


CUT MBATS, Lbs. 


Chicago ....... 137,589,665 137,842,761 141,787, 
Kansas City <:. 60,673,400 60,665,100 66,067,¢ 
Omaha ....... : 59,866,349 59,483,904 51,37 
Milwaukee .... 19,662,000 17,069,000 17,8 


Total cut meats, 
ea 277,791,414 275,060,765 277,109,227 


—— fo 


ICING CHARGES CANCELLED. 


Refrigeration charge made by railroads 
on meat shipments, where the refrigera- 
tor cars are iced by the shipper at point of 
origin and are not re-iced in transit, will 
not hereafter have to be paid by meat 
packers in the northwest. This was a de- 
cision handed down recently by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in 4 suit filed 
against the carriers by Frye & Co., Seattle, 
Wash. © 

The decision upholds the contention of 
the packers that charges for refrigeration 
service not performed are illegal. The de- 
fendant railroads were ordered to cancel 
their tariff rates so far as such charges are 
concerned. 
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All articles under this head are quoted by the barrel, except lard, which is quoted by the hundredweight in tierces, 
pork and beef by the barrel or tierce and hogs by the hundredweight. 


Prices Firmer—Trade Moderate — Lard 
Stocks Increasing—Pig Survey Bullish. 
One of the interesting reports. of the weck 

was a special survey of the Department 

oi Agriculture on the possibility of hog 
production in the corn belt. The report 
showed tiiat the peak of the production 

was reached in the spring crop of 1923, 

and began to go down in the Fall of 1923, 

with an indication now for a decrease of 

about 8,000,000 hogs in the spring crop in 
the corn belt. 

There was a decrease of about 21% in 
sows farrowed for the country as a whole 
in the spring of 1924, compared with the 
spring of 1923, but owing to the saving of 
larger proportion of the pigs the actual 
decrease is only about 20%. The number 
of sows bred or te be bred for Fall far- 
rowing this year shows a decrease of 6% 
compared with last Fall. 

Fewer Spring Pigs Farrowed. 

In the corn belt the decrease in the 
spring farrowing was 20% and there was a 
decrease in the Fall farrowing of 11%. 
The survey shows a production of 32,000,- 
000 hogs in the corn belt, for the 1924 
Spring crop, compared with 38,000,600 in 
1922, and 40,000,000 in 1923. The breeding 
intention for this Fall in the corn belt in- 
dicates a production of 15,00,000 compared 
with 18,000,000 in 1923, and 19,000,000 hogs 
in 1922. 

This statement is a re-emphasis of the 
reports which have been put out from time 
to time but the reports have not been con- 
firmed as yet by the actual material de- 
crease in the number coming to market. 
The receipts last week at the seven leading 
points were 495,000 compared with 431,- 
000 last year. There has been however, 
an actual decrease of about a million hogs 
in the packing at the principal points com- 
pared with last year, covering period from 
March Ist. 

Accepting the Government survey as a 
true reflection of the situation, there must 
be very shortly a very material decrease in 
the number of hogs moving to market. The 
decrease in the indications in the corn belt, 
and the decrease in the total production of 
hogs, means that much less product avail- 
able. The figures of the decrease in the 
corn belt of 8,000,000 hogs would mean 
about 280,000,000 Ibs. of lard, and about 
1,100,000,000 Ibs. of meats. 


Lard Stocks Heavy. 
A decrease of such a quantity of lard 
would be so important as to mean an en- 
tire revision of ideas as to supplies of fats 


_in this country. The stock of lard at the 


principal points as shown by the July Ist 
report was 113,000,000 Ibs. and this was 
only 27,000,000 Ibs. more than last year. As 
an offsetting factor however, to the pros- 
pective decrease in the supply of lard, is 
the possibility of a gain of 2,000,000 bales 
in the cotton crop, which at the average 
yield of oil from the seed would mean 


roughly about 400,000 bbls. of oil or about 
160,000,000 Ibs. 

In connection with the prospective de- 
crease in the supply of pigs available for 
the Fall and Winter kill the question of 
feedstuffs comes up very sharply. While 
there is evidence of good pasturage con- 
ditions, hay crop and oats crop, the pros- 
pects for the corn crop have been dis- 
tinctly unfavorable. 


The weather conditions since July 1 have | 


been quite favorable and if the weather 
continues favorable during the months of 
July and August, the backwardness and the 
prospective shortage as shown by the July 
lst report, may be made up in large part. 
The hog-corn ratio is certainly very un- 
satisfactory at present. The average price 
of hogs got down the past week to the 
lowest figure since last Fall, but from this 
low average prices rallied fractionally. 
Lard Exports Heavy. 

The outward movement of lard contin- 
ues poor, but it is better than a year ago. 
Exports for the past week were 9,281,000 
Ibs. against 7,850,000 Ibs. last year. The 
exports of meats were very disappointing 
amounting to only 9,924,000 Ibs. against 
17,518,000 lbs. a year ago. Continued de- 
crease in the export movement would be 
an important offsetting factor to the ex- 
pected decrease in the supply of hogs. 





Daily Market 


Service 


The DAILY MARKET SER- 
VICE, established to furnish the 
trade with authentic daily infor- 
mation of market prices and mar- 
ket transactions, is the latest addi- 
tion to THE NATIONAL PROVISION- 
ER’s trade service. 

It includes market prices and 
transactions on provisions, lard, 
sausage meats, etc., together with 
daily hog market information, 
Board of Trade prices, etc. It 
covers export markets also. 

It is mailed each day at the 
close of trading, and a handsome 
leather binder is furnished to sub- 
scribers for the purpose of filing 
the daily reports for ready and 
permanent reference. Subscribers 
also are entitled to free telegraphic 
service (messages collect). 

Application for this service may 
be made to THE NATIONAL PRO- 
VISIONER, Old Colony Bldg., Chi- 
cago, Ill. The cost is $1 per week, 
or $48 per year, payable in ad- 
vance. ' 











For the 12 months ended in December 
the exports of lard were equal to the 
product of about 30,000,000 hogs. For ex- 
ports for the 12 months ended July Ist, 
there is prospect of the total being main- 
tained. For the 11 months the exports of 
lard and neutral lard were 977.000.000 Ibs. 
so that it would take but a decrease of one 
third in the exports of lard for the year to 
offset the decrease in the possible yield 
from the expected shortage. 

On the other hand the total exports of 
meats have been only about 750,000,000 Ibs. 
and elimination of practically all exports 
of meats, would only partially offset the 
prospective decrease in product. 

A study of the monthly stocks of prod- 
ucts at the principal points in connection 
with the hog report shows interesting pos- 
sibilities. The total stocks of meats were 
only 250,000,000 Ibs. compared with 346,- 
000,000 Ibs. June Ist, and 355,000,000 Ibs. 
last year. While there was this important 
decrease in the stock of meats, the stocks 
of lard increased for the month 23,000,000. 
The comparative figures follow: 


July 1, June 1, July 1, 

1924. 1924. 1923. 
Mess pork, bbls.... 488 524 1,270 
Other pork, bbls.... 55,384 53,930 45,912 
P. &. jerd, Ibs...... 91,338,154 71,189,352 62,162,020 
Other lard, Ibs..... 22,9 18 19,623,445 24,502,814 
>, hams, Ibs.... 96, 99,873,588 86,358,138 

P. sk’d hams, lbs. 46,733,624 49,252 57,387, 


s. ; 

S$. P. picnics, Ibs... 22,351,647 22,724,315 29 
S. P. bellies, Ibs... 55,348,457 54,282,087 

§. P. shoulders, Ibs. 1,107,189 714,402 542,187 
D. S. shoulders, Ibs. 2,620,744 2,245,238 2,517,988 
Short rib sides, lbs. 3,412,234 3,170,340 5,646,718 
Ex. sh. rib sides, Ibs. '272,808 (257,356 447,387 
Sh. clear sides, lbs. 1,384,810 504, 858 
Ex. sh. cl. sides, Ibs. 1,579,214 — 945,861 2,382,526 
D. S. bellies, lbs... 77,452,990 70,382,177 68,218,901 
Sh. fat backs, Ibs.. 14,605,819 14,521,218 10,808,919 
Other meats, Ibs.... 26,948,427 26,264,780 32,009,478 

Total meats, Ibs. .250,718,961 345,697,810 355,163,405 

PORK—The market in past week was 
steady but demand rather quiet with mess 
at New York $25.25@26.25, family $28 and 
short clears $19@25. At Chicago mess 
pork was quoted at $23. 

LARD—A better demand has been in 
evidence and the market was somewhat 
stronger with England a buyer. Prime 
western New York 11.90@12.00c, middle 
west 11.75@11.85c, City 11%c, refined to 
the continent 12%4c, South American 13c, 
Brazil kegs 14c, compound 124%@l3c. At 
Chicago regular lard in round lots was 
quoted at 2%c under July, loose lard at 
92%4c under July, leaf lard at 95c under 
Julv. 

BEEF—The market continued very firm 
with offerings rather light but demand was 
limited on account of the warm weather. 
Mess at New York $16@17, packet $17@ 
18, family $19@20; extra India mess $31 
@33, No. 1 canned corn beef $2.35, No. 
2, $4.; pickled tongues $55@65 per bbl. 
nominal. 








SEE PAGE 33 FOR LATER MARKETS. 





LARD AND GREASE EXPORTS. 

Exports of lard from New York, July 1 
to July 9, were 17,855,458 Ibs.; tallow, 
none, greases, 1,232,800 Ibs.;  stearine, 


none. 
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POWERS 
a " 


DIAPHRAGM VALVE — 





POWERS Temperature Regulator applied 
to Instantaneous Water Heater in a big 
Chicago packing plant. Water temperature 
never varies more than 2° above or below 
the point desired. 


Overheated Water 
Wastes Money 


Water too hot not only wastes fuel, but 
often spoils the product. 


In killing operations, or other places where 
large volumes of hot water at accurate 
temperatures are required, it is sheer waste 
to depend on the carelessness and guess- 
work of hand control. 


Accurate Control 
costs only a few cents a day 


At this small cost you can well afford to 
investigate the money-saving value of a 
Powers temperature regulator on your 
Water Heaters. It will pay you big divi- 
dends for 10 to 15 years. 


Coupon brings full particulars. 
mail it now? 


Will you 














Diaphragm valve 
at right is shown 
in the photograph 
above. It controls 
the flow of steam 
te the water 
heater. 


No. 10 Regulator—thermo- 
statically operates the di- 


Dial aphragm valve shown above. 


POWERS REGULATOR CO., 


2725 Greenview Ave., Chicago. 
° Kindly send me information, prices, and your | 
30-day free test offer on Temperature Regu- 
| lator for | 
| (JRoof Tank Heater [jInstantaneous Heater 
[}Booster Heater | 
| PORE ccc es cdcnboncdosbobnsssuvnbeonsee ee 
| DRDO oc ce ebeees bnencéen koecds+bepees eevee | 
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MEAT EXPORTS BY COUNTRIES. 


Domestic exports of specified classes of 
meats and meat products from the United 
States, by countries, for the month of May, 
1924, are reported by the U.-S. Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce as fol- 
lows: 

ams and 


Bee Ha 
tia Cumberl’d. sh’l’drs., 
or cured, sides, cured, Bacon 















pounds pounds pounds pounds 
Countries— 
Belgium .... ee 1,458,522 205,595 
Czechos!vks. a “deste. fF ececns. .¥4 4 eeeeae 37, 
DEE bocce ‘shoes. wawess | Sernen 2. 
DE. catesn..avemds, sbive> 383,22: 180,166 
German Se: | avecn'> .583 1,157,405 
DE c20s acsese seeouce  —es¢ons e 
a Fabs Seseees “Sébnes 
Tt ndiisehs. enema: heaess 10, »887,835 
Netherlands CC er 272,815 974,721 
Aree ae. sonews 191, . 
Pol” NGccKs whdede \ | beens 50,822 
ME. $enbebec. cebede sence 11,702 502,158 
TS Re 8 93,660 
England ..... 43: 250 1,951,081 20,884,081 6,216,121 
Scotland .... 83,960 6,000 1,966,831 105,273 
i  sevse elssus. aan bee 80,561 O77 
Canada ...... 40,438 41,100 558,236 559,707 
es MR. cae SRA. < ccnsce 9,002 2 
Costa Rica .. 11,308 ....... 5,272 560 
Guatemala .. SD \seeese 5,450 1,058 
Honduras ... Bee énnecce 33,372 6,045 
Nicaragua .... 1,495 ...... 8,802 1.127 
Panama ..... 28,800 ...... 78,424 20,185 
DT cscs ‘essaeé.  s'0eene 1,610 89 
DS ib os o\)?-smtend 668 85,697 25,034 
N’f’dl’ “a & Lab. 475,590 ...... 65,416 9,735 
Bermuda .... ees 29,091 7,756 
Barbados . REE | ses0ce 5,777 811 
ee eee See 8,435 10,124 
99,000 ...... 8,150 100 
Other Srit. My. 

Sh < aseckes 50,362 2,282 5,87 
eee 9,910 700 991.678 1,847,573 
Dom. 5,200 20,667 ° 
Dutch W. Ind. 3,786 7 

_ W. Ind. hat. esses. 
janhaee 9,339 T71 
Vir. ‘Is. of U.S. 3,394 842 
Beeccee 528 90 
Colombia 8.307 1,920 
Ecuador ..... 2,672 
Brit. Guiana.. 6,428 672 
Dutch Guiana. 1,567 125 
French Guiana Sia 
«sxe ch vee 26.304 3,259 
Uruguay 208 
Venezuela ... 51.559 4,417 
British India. 6,121 
Str. Sett. 526 305 
NR. aon ay 496 
Java & Madura 1,047 512 
Hongkong 60 135 
al. & §& lS 
Philippine i. 22,147 7,590 
. Oceania .. oe: © wnaene 
Other Oceania o> -weetw> 
Cr, Ce <suosss  seesee | sdeeee 
Brit. S. Afr. Se. - -abenes 
te, Me picess. | seenee .~.thetade 
Des. | Gawksd) ssse06:  " senSien 14,061 
Ce vebess . sseess 288 11,588 
Other Fr. Afr. fC Sa | 
Liberia ...... ee: “eavnse “ usaeten 
SE: eeets- latwng ‘oe eer 1,620 21,324 
ee | ee ee ae | Saaeee 
in. cine senate ~~. ereter 19.599 
Total, lbs. .1,724,568 2,002.629 27.379,746 14,939.57 
Dollars 174,887 225,684 3,763,307 1,700,609 
Sausage 
Pickled not Neutral 
pork canned Lard lard 
pounds pounds pounds pounds 
Countries— 
DE CO tsken” Seteen: eseans See | aduwsw 
se & Mad. 
peaeebeer . Sabene -4éeene 1.5 eevses 
Belgium .. 17,592 188,442 1,889,099 79,338 
Czechoslovakia ...... 0.22... D —<s0005 
kas “saeses: |. o¥daes 244, 6055 115,084 
RF Sea en Ey eee tee. sarees 
France ...... 6,000 284,809 1,672,101 7,623 
Germany .... 35,300 2.600 9,955,688 384,263 
i ies. -s¥een 4,892 ee 
i Seainkke saneas 1,350 3.225.018 ...... 
Ne nee Siiane  .veenhe 2,675,843 1,387,857 
ee GREP evecee 70,362 161,606 
Pol. & SE weada” weeade i, ae 
RSS SR as i me baiax 220 Of as 
RN esck 4) ) Mepese:”~ahbwed 7,326 145,644 
IE a ert gaye 
England 23,921,172 220,847 
Scotland 731,031 64, 
Treland | Berea 
Canada 5 k 1 ee 
Brit. Hond.. 37,35 a ae 
Costa Rica 100 128,646 
Guatemala 0,450 
Honduras 78.292 
Nicaragua 27.705 
Panama 88.177 
Salvador . 23,220 
Mexico. ..... 4,809,164 
Miquelon & St. 

ierre Is. . Serre 5,800 
Newf. & Lab. 188,100 2.564 9.537 
Bermuda .... 5.145 8,651 5,987 
Barbados ... 23.600 ...... 9.129 
Jamaica .... 84,100 150 10,063 
Trin. & Tob.. 72,800 1,825 1,500 
Other Brit. W. 

Indies .... 65,42 2.153 4,010 
Se 208, 6AZ 265. 186 7, 46.461 
Dom. Repub. 58.808 32,866 490, 889 
Dutch W. Ind. 4,206 L575 2,950 
Fr. W. Ind.. 72,309 1,702 13.700 
SS ae 79,110 330 140,853 
Virgin Is. of 
i new 14,070 1,200 ee iopepipae 
Argentina 2... er Pe SS? Nt te 
EE cides. saree 559 ee. - sosees 
DES, Setkas  sscbha’ Aeeecee ee.) seaces 
SE ASRGhed- .cxbnna oe bene free ° 
Colombia 2 475 | ERE 


Eenador ..... 
Brit. Guiana. 














path Guiana 5,000 erp? eres 
Fr. Guiana.. 4,500 750 rr 
ah beoeee Wee. . choses 868,789 pay a 
Sani: eescce 3,969 a 
PE pees, Sasede shaken tl? ee. caeyeee 
Str. Sett. Gee: peusis® - “gettans ° seaen 
Se Saigkne. token’ i sehen d Sr ae 
Philippine Is. 1 2,075 Bee. secaen 
Fr ceania.. 100 ee mene 
ee . én t chine Nika one cS taba Sen san 
Brit. W. Afr. CP. esses ° fk ee 
is: te OM cesceed  -oedbeas See = stoves 
Canary Is. . 3,100 5,200 a 
\' %. “eee 12,384 a 
ee 2a, MEP Sccses: “noses . See 
Liberia ...... rs Se eswne 
ee ree Tee |S TE. ane 
Other Port. 
EE ike os \adiewse i” eed eae 
Span. “Attica. stvgve 2,215 ars 
Total, Ibs. og 927 890,879 62,647,748 2,831,900 
Dollars 213,063 217, 76 7,437,567 357,366 
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BRITISH PROVISION MARKET. 
(Special Letter to The National Provisioner.) 
Liverpool, England, June 28, 1924. 

Danish bacon this week, although in fair 
deinand, has not maintained its recent 
prices, the market being to-day reduced 
about 2/—per cwt. Other cures, how- 
ever, such as Irish and Canadian have been 
steady at late quotations. There is quite 
a steady feeling in regard to American 
meats, and with the prospects of stocks 
being reduced at the end of the inonth, 
it is possible that we will see an advance 
on such cuts as Cumberlands and bellies, 
with the other cuts following suit. 

With the better weather we have re- 
cently experienced, hams have been mov- 
ing up a few shillings, but the demand has 
not as yet been equal to making any big 
inroads in to the stocks. The next few 
weeks should show quite a good consump- 
tive demand on hams and picnics, which 
will of course reduce stocks, and will prob- 
able have the effect of advancing prices 
further on this cut. 

Lard, although in plentiful supply, has 
advanced under the influence of the better 
Chicago cables but the consumptive de- 
mand has only been moderate. However, 
we expect that the demand for lard will 
improve soon, aS we are now getting 
nearer the time when lard is wanted. 


a 
EXPORTS OF PROVISIONS. 


Exports of provisions from Atlantic and Gulf ports 
for the week ending July 5, 1924, with comparisons: 


PORK, BBLS. 


From 
Week Week Nov. 1, 1923 
we July oan July x. "July 





1924, 7, 1923. 5, 1924. 

United Kingdom... "30 ereeeses 2,185 
NEE wagvece ss: nntsagex 398 14,607 
West Indies ...... BIB cewesece 13,544 
BE Gbvas<ceses 205 398 30,336 


BACON & HAMS, LBS. 
United Kingdom... 5,295,500 10,649,600 359,360,450 











Continent ........ 1,330,000 3,580,000 212,037,975 
So. & Cent. Amer. 21,000 sn cccccee 500 
West Indies ...... BEEe: = 066nehe0 504,000 
Other countrics.... ..ccccce = seevccee 1,762,000 

Detel wcccvvcees 6,656,500 14,229,600 574,190,925 

LARD, LBS. 

United Kingdom... 2,528,675 4,070,118 175,272,483 
Continent ........ 6,346,718 2,109,185 403,252,387 
So. & Cent. Amer. 476 stsseese 3,638,154 
West Indies ...... 35,055 2,930,619 
Other countries....  sscccece 185,736 

Total ..ccccccee 8,916,924 6,179,303 585,279,379 


RECAPITULATION OF THH WEEK’S EXPORTS. 
Pork, Bacon and 


From— Ibs. hams, Ibs. Lard, Ibs. 
err 30 2,244,500 6,838,924 
MEER, no cv cansicceecis twa)’ -shmwens 118,000 
re ae 10,000 21,000 
New Orleans ............ UTS. cawccese’ ceceedss 
DT ches ee aves sobs5s i 4,402,000 1,939,000 
EE EE sc ows Vecs saws 205 6,656,500 8,916,924 
Previous week .......... 209 12,408,500 7,600,381 
Two weeks ago.......... 885 8,310,500 10,760,056 
PCP 630 0,00 08 ses awk 398 14,229,600 6,179,303 


Comparative summary of aggregate exports in lbs., 
from Nov. 1, 1923, to July 5, 1924: 

1923-1924. 1922-1923. Increase. Decrease. 
6,067,200 7,661,200 1,594,000 





and 
Hams, Tbs. 574,190,925 552,629,404 21,061,521 ........ 


Lard, Ibs. .585,279,379 625,357,863 ........ 
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July 12, 1924. 


TALLOW—tThe market the past week 
has been quiet but very firm, holding the 
recent gains with the undertone quite 
strong. Offerings were more limited and 
firmly held, while demand continued rather 
good. Soap manufacturers continue to 
take supplies and were displaying a more 
friendly attitude towards the market. 

At New York special tallow sold at 7%c 
or at the same level as extra. It has been 
some time since such a condition was wit- 
nessed here. The strength in other oils 
and greases continued to help the market. 
In the west the market was very steady 
although quiet with offerings come and 
inquiry plentiful. 

At Liverpool, Australian ais was un- 
changed to 6d lower for the week with 
prime at 43s 9d and good mixed at 42s 9d. 
At the London auction on July 9th, &35 


casks were offered of which 562 were sold : 


at prices unchanged to 6d higher than the 
previous week with beef tallow at 4 to 


45s; mutton at 43s to 44s 9d, good mixed 
at 43s. 
At New York special was quoted at 7% 


@7¥2, extra at 7Y2c and edible at 9c. At: 


Chicago prime packer was quoted at 7% 
Gin fancy at 7%@8c and edible 94@ 
9 4C. 

STEARINE—The market the past 
week was dull but continued strong with 
offerings well held but with demand less 
aggressive. At New York oleo was quoted 
at 12%c nominal while at Chicago oleo 
was 11%c. 

OLEO OIL—The market was quiet but 
firmer with extra New York quoted at 13% 
@14c, medium 1134,@12c, and lower grades 
10%@10%c. At Chicago extra was quoted 
at 13c: 





SEE PAGE 33 FOR LATER MARKETS. 








LARD OIL—A steady consuming de- 
mand is reported and the market was 
firmer with a better feeling elsewhere. New 
York edible was quoted at 13%4c, Extra 
winter 1134c, Extra No. 1 103%c, No. 1 at 
10%c and No. 2 at 93%c. 

NEATSFOOT OIL—The market was 
very firm with a better demand in evidence 
but offerings have been fair and prices 
showed little change. At New York pure 
was quoted at 15c, extra 1034c; No. 1 
10%c, and cold pressed at 19'%c. 

GREASES—A firm tone continued to 
rule in this market helped by the strength 
in tallow, lard and cottonoil. Demand was 
more limited on the advance with con- 
sumers inclined to hold off, but offerings 
were firmly held, and there was no pres- 
sure on the list At New York yellow 
and choice house was quoted at 634@7c, 
A White 734c; B White 7%@7%c and 
choice white 91%4c. At Chicago the market 
was steady with many inquiries but with 
buyers slow in following advances with 
Brown there quoted at 6@6%; Yellow 
64@6%c and A White 74@7x%c. 


fe —_- 
CIVIL SERVICE “SCHOOLS.” 


The United States Civil Service Com- 
mission and the National Vigilance Com- 
mittee of the Associated Advertising Clubs 
of the World have issued a joint warning 
against misleading advertising of many 
so-called civil-service coaching schools. 
The following points are emphasized: 

(1) No “school” of this kind has any 
connection whatever with the Civil Service 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


Commission or with any other branch of 
the government. 

(2) No school can give advance informa- 
tion regarding examination questions. 

(3) No school can furnish civil-service 
information of value which can not be ob- 
tained without cost from the Civil Service 
Commission at Washington or its repre- 
sentative at the post office or custom- 
house in any of approximately 3,500 cities. 

(4) No school can “guarantee” appoint- 
ment in the classified civi! service. Ap- 
pointment can be secured only through 
open competitive examination under the 
civil-service rules. No school can cause 
a competitor to be certified for appoint- 
ment out. of the regular order, as de- 
termined by his examination rating. 

The Civil Service Commission states 
that large numbers of applications for ex- 
amination received at its office indicate 
that ‘many civil-service schools accept as 
clients and take money from practically 
illiterate persons who could not possibly 
pass any kind of examination. 

T. I. McKinley, deputy labor commis- 
sioner of Arkansas, it is said in the joint 
warning, recently has investigated cor- 
respondence schools of this class and au- 
thorizes the statement that he has cor- 
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TALLOW, STEARINE, GREASE AND SOAP 


cluded that the majority of them come as 
near being “fakes” as the postal laws per- 
mit.. The “schools” that. Mr. McKinley 
condemns are .the ones that offer to 
qualify persons for civil-service positions 
or make a professional man of a laborer 
in a few weeks. Mr. McKinley says that 
schools which prepare for civil-service ex- 
aminations rank second to “detective 
schools” in number. 


en 


EASTERN FERTILIZER MARKETS. 

(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 

New York, July 9, 1924—Very little 
business has been done in local tankage 
this week for the reason that there is 
only. a small quantity of tankage being 
offered for sale and some of the producers 
are asking as high as $3.00@10c for ground 
tankage for late July delivery. So far the 
buyers are unwilling to pay more that 
$2.75@10c. Considerable business has been 
done in cracklings and prices are firm and 
advancing. 

Other materials are not very much in 
demand with the exception of nitrate of 
soda. The fish factories report that the 
catch of menhaden fish scrap is very light 
so far this season. 
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Packinghouse By-Products Markets 


Blood. 
Chicago, July 10, 1924. 
The blood market is rather quiet. Sales 
have been reported at $3.25, but buyers 
do not seem anxious for material at these 
prices. 
Unit ammonia. 


I sine Sond Ga vekacdbansaneseeakuee $3.00@3.10 
Crushed and unground .............eeeee8 2.80@2.90 


Digester Hog Tankage Materials. 
There is not a great deal of trading in 
this market. Prices seem to be steady 


with last paid. Fancy unground has been 
quoted at $3.50. 


Unit Ammonia. 


Ground, 10 to 12%, ammonia ............ $3. ¥ 
Unground, 11 to 12%, ammonia .......... 3.10@3.25 
Unground, 7 to 10%, ammonia ........... 2.50@3.00 


Fertilizer Tankage Materials. 
Some inquiries are being made in this 
market for future delivery, but sellers are 


not much inclined to quote on this basis. 
as they feel that higher prices may be 


realized later. 
Unit ammonia. 


High grade, ground, 10-12%, ammonia ....$2.40@2.60 
Lower grade, ground, 6-9%, ammonia ..... 2.00@2.30 
Medium to high grade, unground ......... 1.75@2.00 
Low grade and country rend., unground.... 1.40@1.65 
| er er TL rire eo 2.25@2.35 
Grinding hoofs, pigs toes, dry ........... 25.00@30.00 


Bone Meals. 


The bone meal market is seasonablv 
quiet, with low prices and little business. 
Per ton 


Raw bone meal ........ceeceeeecceces $28.00@30.00 
Oo | Re errr err M . 
Steamed, unground .........-..e.eeeeeee 15.00@17.00 


Cracklings. 


The crackling market is strong, with 
supplies scarce. 
Per ton. 
Pork, according to grease and bes Sameer yes 97g 4 
Beef, according to grease and quality.. 30.00@45.00 
Bones, Horns and Hoofs. 


The market on bones is not so active. 
The horn market is steady, while the hoof 
market is a little easier. 

— unassorted 





Hoofs, unassorted 


Round shin bones, unassorted ....... yee 0,008 95.60 
Flat shin bones, unassorted ........... 40.00@45.00 
Thigh bones, unassorted ............... 45.00@50.00 


Glue and Gelatin Stock. 
Jaws, skulls and knuckles are reported 
t $29.00 last paid. Junk bones are quoted 
at $24.00. 


Per ton. 


ME RUINS bk natin pajbhie-ens dusaau eck o-ae $28.00@29.50 
Edible = eee 60.00@ 65.00 
Rejected Ahonen Ao Bd i. eer ee 32.00@34.00 
PROBE BOOBs cc cwiccesccccccccccccoccsce 20. 22.00 
Cattle jaws, skulls and knuckles ....... 27.00@29.00 
Junk and hotel kitchen bones............ 22.00@24.00 
Sinews, pizzles and hide trimmings ..... 15. 17.00 


Animal Hair. 
There is not much hog hair around and 
the market is steady. Recent quotations 
follow, delivered, Chicago basis: 





Field and coil dried, Ib...............554. 2%@ 3c 
yo err rer rer TT rere 6 @7 
pi BA Aa rer roy rer 6%4@ 8c 
Cattle switches (110 for 100) each. --» 2 @ & 
Horse tails, each ............2++- ray os, 
Horse mane hair, green, Ib..... vs 8%e 
Unwashed dry horse mane hair, Ib......... "ayes 


Pig Skin Strips. 

There is little demand for pig skin 
strips. Sellers have asked 4%c per Ib., 
basis Chicago, while buyers are offering 
around 3%c for No. 1 tanned grades, and 
a little trading has developed at 3 to 3%4c 
for Nos. 2 and 3, salted and frozen, re- 
spectively. 


F. C. ROGERS 


BROKER 
Provisions 











Philadelphia Office: 
267 North Front Street 
Trenton, N. J. 
Frost-Richie Building 
State & Warren Streets 
New York Office: 
431 West 14th Street 
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Vegetable Oil Industry in Sweden 


The Swedish vegetable oil industry has 
shown rapid development within recent 
years, says Consul Walter A. Leonard, 
Stockholm, Sweden, in a report to the 
U. S. Department of Commerce, published 
in a recent issue of “Commerce Reports.” 
In practically every line of the industry 
production shows an increase over that of 
prewar years, and there is a marked change 
in the import trade in the basic raw ma- 
terials. An export trade is being gradually 
developed in many lines, and although the 
exports are as yet small, they show a 
steady increase. 

Growth of Soya-Bean Oil Industry. 

Soya-bean oil production has shown a 
particularly marked development in 
Sweden. Before the war only a few hun- 
dred kilos of soya beans were imported 
yearly, while now considerable quantities 
are required to supply the three factories 
proudcing the oil. 

It is estimated that in 1923 approxi- 
mately 50,000 of the 54,557 tons of soya 
beans, vetch, and peas imported were soya 
beans—almost double the import of 1922 
—which means a corresponding increase 
in the production of soya-bean oil, as there 
appears to be no reexportation of soya 
beans from Sweden. 

The growth of the domestic industry 
does not seem to have greatly affected the 
imports of foreign soya-bean oil, which 
averages between 4,000 and 5,000 tons a 
year, but an export trade has developed, 
principally to Norway, which increased 
from 228 tons in 1922 to 1,170 tons in 
1923. Of the 1923 exports, 506 tons went 
to Norway, 278 tons to Denmark, and 263 
tons to Germany, with smaller amounts to 
other European countries. 

As production of soya-bean oil has in- 
creased, the imports of soya-bean cake, 
which were considerable before the war, 
have become negligible. Instead, there 
was in 1923 an export of this product of 
1,851 tons, chiefly to Denmark, with smaller 
quantities to Latvia and Esthonia. Prior 
to the war Denmark was the chief source 
of supply of soya-bean cake imports into 
Sweden. 

Linseed, Cocoanut and Palm-Kernel Oil. 

Production of linseed oil has also in- 
creased within recent years. Imporis of 
linseed in 1923 reached 30,595 tons, which 
is a record figure. The import supply is 
chiefly from Argentine. As there is prac- 
tically no export of linseed, the importa- 
tion is consumed in the domestic industry 
in the seven linseed-oil factories. 

Production figures in 1923 are not avail- 
able, but it is estimated that the 1921 
record figure of 9,807 tons has been ex- 
ceeded. Imports of linseed oil have de- 
creased, and it is evident that the Swedish 
domestic industry is striving to become 
the sole source of supply for the domestic 
market. Exports of the domestic product 
aie small, going chiefly to Norway. 

Imports of copra, which were negligible 
before the war, increased to 12,282 tons in 
1923. This indicates an increase in the 
production of cocoanut oil produced and 
refined in the seven Swedish factories 
making or refining this oil. Imports of 





unrefined cocoanut_oil, which prior to the 
war caine chiefly from Germany, have de- 
creased, and the small amount now im- 
ported is supplied by the Dutch refineries. 

Exports of cocoanut and palm-kernel 
oil amounted to 2,100 tons in 1923, of 
which 935 tons went to Germany, 447 to 
Great Britain, with smaller amounts to 
other European countries. It is interesting 
to note that Germany, Sweden’s chief 
source of supply for this oil before the 
war, has now become the principal con- 
sumer of the Swedish product. 


Other Vegetable Oils—Oil Cake and Meal. 


Peanut-oil production has showr consid- 
erable development in recent years as 
evidenced by the growing imports of pea- 
nuts, although domestic production is not 
sufficient for home requirements and must 
be supplemented by imporis, chiefly from 
the Netherlands. 

Production and consumption of rapeseed 
oil, and consumption of cottonseed oil in 
Sweden are insignificant. Some cotton- 
seed oil is imported from the United 
States. 

The great increase in the importation 
of raw materials, such as soya-beans, lin- 
seed, and copra, would indicate that the 
domestic production of oil cake and meai 
is larger than in 1922, when 21,099 tons 
were produced. The export of these prod- 
ucts in 1923, however, was less than half 
that of the previous year. 


Margarine and Butter Industries. 


There are at present 12 margarine fac- 
tories in Sweden and it is estimated. that 
in 1923 production was approximately 23,- 
000 tons. This shows a return to the pre- 
war level, when production in 1913 was 
23,538 tons. Imports, which come chiefly 
from the Netherlands, are higher than 
prior to the war; domestic consumption, 
however, is about on a prewar level. The 
export trade in margarine is small, with 
Norway as the chief outlet. 

While the consumption of margarine has 
returned to approximately its prewar level, 
butter consumption has increased consid- 
erably. Production of butter from 1919 
on through 1922 shows a steady increase, 
and it is estimated that 1923 production 
was not far below that for 1913. 

Before the war 20,000 tons of butter 
were exported yearly, chiefly to Great 
Britain. This export is still far from nor- 
mal, although it is gradually reviving and 
Great Britain is assuming its place as chief 
consumer. 


fe 


SOUTHERN MARKETS. 


Dallas. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 

Dallas, Tex., July 10, 1924.—Prime cot- 
tonseed, $39.00 delivered Dallas; cotton- 
seed oil, 9544@934c; cracked cake and meal, 
$43.00; hulls, $11.00; linters, first cut, 84@ 
llc; second, 4%4@5c; mill run, 44%~@5%c. 
Good cotton weather past week. 


New Orleans. 


(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 

New Orleans, La., July 10, 1924.—Crude 
practically exhausted. Refined held for 
lle. Texas stocks extremely light and 
statistical position is the most bullish the 
trade has ever known. Meal also strong; 
36%, $41.00; 41% meal, $45.00; loose hulls, 
$15.30; sacked hulls, $19.00, all delivered 
New Orleans. 


July 12, 1924. 





GERMAN FATS IN APRIL. 


The imports of vegetable oils into Ger- 
many during April dropped considerably 
as compared with imports for March, and 
the exports for April were also less. Ac- 
cording to the “Monatliche Nachweise” 
5,086 metric tons of vegetable oils were 
imported by Germany during April, as 
compared with 8,077 tons in March; ex- 
ports totaled 691 metric tons in April, con- 
trasted with 1,321 tons in March; making 
a net import of 4,395 metric tons in April, 
compared with 6,756 tons in March. 

German.imports of animal fats held their 
own in April there being little variation 
from the March figures. April imports 
totaled 23,166 metric tons, compared with 
23,729 tons in March; exports rose to 423 
tons in April, compared with 398 tons in 
March; making a net import of animal 
fats of 22,743 tons for. April, compared 
with 23,485 tons for March. 

————_ 
MEXICO MARKET FOR SOAP 
STOCK. 

Due to the high import duty imposed on 
the various kinds of toilet and laundry 
soaps by the Mexican government, many 
new soap factories have been established 
in different parts of Mexico, and unusually 
large quantities of raw products used in 
the making of soaps, especially parafine 
wax and tallow, have been imported from 
the United States. One Mexican broker 
states that during the last two months his 
company alone has handled shipments for 
American firms aggregating more than 
twenty carloads of American parafine wax 
and tallow. 

The American Collector of Customs in 
El Paso, Texas, informed Vice Consul 
Oscar C. Harper, Juarez, that other firms 
had also sent in considerable amounts of 
those items, but that the figures were not 
yet available. Vice Consul Harper em- 
bodied all the available data on this sub- 
ject in his report to the Department of 
Commerce. Mexico ranks. second in the 
consumption of soap and local factories are 
finding it rather difficult to meet the local 
demand since the high import duty pre- 
cludes the possibility of other countries 
sharing in this trade. Mexico, therefore, 


will furnish a future market for American . 


raw products used in the production of 


soap. 
eee eee 
CHEMICALS AND SOAP SUPPLILES. 


(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 


New York, July 9, 1924.—Latest quota- 
tions on chemicals and soapmakers’ sup- 
plies: 

Seventy-six per cent caustic soda, $3.76 
@3.91 per cwt.; 98% powdered caustic 
soda, $4.16@4.45 per cwt.; 58% carbonate 
of soda, $2.04@2.10 per cwt. 

Clarified palm oil in casks 2,000 lbs., 7% 
@8c lb., olive oil foots, 914@10c lb.; East 
India Cochin cocoanut oil, 13%4@l14c I|b.; 
Cochin grade cocoanut oil, domestic, 103% 
@llc 1b.; Ceylon grade cocoanut oil, 
10%c lb. 

Prime summer yellow cottonseed oil, 
1134@12%c lb.; soya bean oil, 124%4@12%c 
Ib.; linseed oil, 96@99c gallon; peanut oil 
in ’parrels, New York, deodorized, 154@ 
l6c Ib.; red oil, 8@8%c Ib. 

Extra tallow, F.O.B seller’s plant, 7% 
@8%c Ib.; dynamite glycerine, nominal, 
15%c 1b.; saponified glycerine, nominal, 
12%4c Ib.; crude soap glycerine, nominal, 
11c Ib.; chemically pure glycerine, nominal, 
16%@17c lb.; prime packers grease, nom- 
inal, 67%@7c Ib. 
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VEGETABLE OILS 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER is Official Organ of the Interstate Cottonseed Crushers’ Association, the Texas Cottonseed 


Crushers’ Association, South Carolina Cottonseed Crushers’ 


Association, the Georgia Cottonseed Crushers’ 


Association and the Mississippi Cottonseed Crushers’ Association. 


Market Moderately Active—Prices Strong 
—Cash Demand Good—Crude Nominal 
—Lard Strong—Hog News Bullish. 

A rather moderate trade again featured 
operations in cottonoil futures on the 
New York Produce Exchange the past 
week. Prices. backed and filled within 
moderate limits for a time, and were 
casily influenced by commission house 
orders and professional operations. The 
underlying situation continued one of 
strength, and as a result, it took but little 
buying aided by the strength in the out- 
side markets to carry prices back -to 
around the season’s best levels. 

Trade Dull in Old Crops. 

Houses with southern connections were 
on both sides, while refiners’ brokers did 
little. Speculative interest in the market 
was quite moderate so that generally 
speaking, supply and demand controlled 
the situation. The southern houses were 
on both sides of the new crop, but in the 
main sold on balance. Brokers that usual- 
ly operate for leading middle western 
refiners were fairly good buyers of De- 
cember and January, and this tended to 
check the declining tendency, and to off- 
set the rather favorable cotton crop ad- 
vices, coming from the south. 


In the old crops trade was rather dull, 
with but little selling pressure on the 
market with the nearbys at a premium 
and with cash oil commanding a premium 
over the July. There was no doubt but 
what the smallness of the stocks of oil 
limited selling pressure on the nearby 
snonths, and made the market very suscep- 
tible to buying power. 

Cash trade in oil continued at a good 
pace. Compound business remained slow 
but the dullness in this quarter was offset 
by the demand for oil and with stocks in 
distributing and consumptive channels 
light, refiners reported the demand per- 
sistent with consumers generaly follow- 
ing and paying the advances. 

The strengthening in the lard situation 
was a very helpful influence this week. 
Not only were hog reports very favorable 
to prices but there was another spurt of 
rather liberal buying of lard by the United 
Kingdom. Sentiment in the lard trade 
showed a notable change and even in the 
west a good improvement in refined lard 
for export was reported. The daily hog 
run kept up very well and with cash corn 
Chicago around $1.05 a bushel, the hog 
run will most likely continue for some 
time. 


However, the outward lard shipments 


were larger, and the Government June — 


pig survey indicated a loss of 8,000,000 
hogs in the corn belt, equivalent to 280,- 
000,000 Ibs. of lard with the outlook fa- 
voring further losses. This loss in lard 
production will go a long way toward off- 
setting any increase in the cotton crop, 
while the corn situation is very detrimental 
to the hog raiser. 
No -Prospect for Cheap Corn. 


The Government July grain export 
placed the corn crop at 2,515,000,000 bu. 
against 3,054,000,000 bu. final last year, an 
apparent loss in indication of 540,000,000 
bu. For the past few years the country has 
been disposing of a 3,000,000,000 bu. corn 
crop at rather high prices, so that under 
present conditions there is little or no 
prospect for cheap corn for some months 
to come. 

As a result the corn situation is develop- 
ing as a leading factor in better hog values 
which naturally will be reflected to some 
extent in product. The present corn hog- 
ratio is decidedly unprofitable, and unless 
the hog level climbs to a favorable feed- 
ing basis, it is evident that there will be 
a further lowering of the hog supply 
throughout the country. 

Should a 12,000,000 bales cotton crop be 
raised finally, the prospect would be for 
about 600,000 bbls. of oil more than last 
year. This would go a long way towards 
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HYGLoss 


Protect the 
Product 


HY-GLOSS Paraffining Proc- 
ess is unexcelled, is used by the 
leading Oleo Manufacturers of 
the country and attracts the 
attention of the discriminating 
buyer. 


NATIONAL 
Carton Company 


JOLIET, ILL. 




















making up for the loss in lard production. 
However, the cotton crop still has the 
months to go through that usually de- 
termines the size of the crop and it has 
been pointed out that for the past four 
years the crop outlook early in July has 
been for around 12,000,000 bales only to 
dwindle towards the end of August. 


Stocks of Oil Small. 


Notwithstanding the outlook for a year 
ahead, the cotton oil market for the next 
few months must give consideration to the 
situation that prevails regarding supplies 
until new oil is available in quantity. The 
stocks are small and the demand not yet 
satisfied. The indications are that the 
carryover will be the smallest on record 
and the underlying strength of the situa- 
tion lies in the latter feature. 

As the majority of the shrewd ones see 
it, the price of cottonseed oil must ad- 
vance to a level where consumption will 
be shut off to some extent to prevent an 
actual shortage of cottonoil during the 
latter part of September, or the early 
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part of October. With the stocks of oil 
light, the early run of new oil will be in 
demand in the south so that there is very 
little likelihood of any material amounts 
finding its way east, or upon the market. 

To the uninterested, but close observer 
it is very apparent that the situation is 
even tighter than it was a year ago, which 
resulted in a squeeze in the October de- 
livery. The refiners are short of the mar- 
ket in the way of hedges, and have no 
other place to turn to but the future mar- 
ket to take back these hedges as they 
dispose of their cash product. 

Supply and demand ultimately rules re- 
gardless of those interested. This can 
readily be seen by the fact that the new 
crop months are at a fair discount under 
the old crops reflecting the better cotton 
crop outlook, while January lard is at a 
premium of 235 points over January oil, 
the lard reflecting the prospective hog 
supply. 

In many quarters it is believed that if 
the present cotton crop materializes, 
January lard will sell 350 points over 
January oil. This would again place com- 
pound on a favorable competing parity. 


COTTONSEED OIL—Market transac- 


tions— 
Thursday, July 3, 1924. 
—Range— —Closing— 
Sales. High. Low. Bid. Asked. 


SRE 5 Sw DS eRe Rowen ees 1075 a 1125 
ee eae bins ae ee 1075 a 1100 
A i a oa Rak s Se haw ease On eS 
OS eee 7800 1084 1065 1064 a 1066 
ie eee ere 4800 1014 990 990 a 992 
NOY, Co het es 800 922 920 896 a 904 
Dec. ......... 1300 916 900 896 a 899 
RS eee Peas mrt 898 a 903 
ROR wesw casks) akan “seb Eyes 900 a 910 


Total sales, including switches, 14,700 P. 


Crude S. E. 925 Noml. 
Friday, July 4, 1924. 
oliday. 
Saturday, July 5, 1924. 
Holiday. 
Monday, Jey 7, 1924. 
nge— —Closing— 
Sales. High Low. Bid. Asked. 
iets <: och cka oy Geena see 1070 a 1125 
ER Pg pir 1070 a 1100 
RES 8s ce 5 500 1068 1068 1066 a 1073 
NE eee 1500 1073 1060 1060 a 1062 
eR re ght ces bs 3100 1004 985 987 a 989 
SS a 300 912 898 890 a 893 
ee oe 2300 902 890 885 a 890 
bo ty ate 600 902 900 885 a 893 
RR danas este eae 
Total sales, including switches, 13,500 
P. Crude S. E. 925 Noml. 
Tuesday, ed 8, 1924. 
ge— —Closing— 
Sales. Hieh, "Lew. Bid. Asked. 
Sith 2. belie boa oe ieee 1300 a ....... 
raly See es. Ts 100 1110 1110 1100 a 1125 
Nitti see’ 300 1088 1087 1090 a 1095 
ee ae 3400 1082 1075 1076 a 1077 
EA ead ost 3100 1010 1000 1005 a 1906 
Nov ~ 100 910 910 911 a 918 
PRPS 3.5 Sa ans 1300 908 898 905 a 907 
Ses err te ee 905 a 908 
2) SRR eae 905 a 915 


Total sales, sacluding switches, 8,700 P. 
Crude S. E. 925 Noml. 














Boreas, Prime Winter Yellow 
Venus, Prime Summer White 
Sterling, Prime Summer Yellow 


IvoRYDALE, os". 
F Port Ivory, 
Refineries 
f{acon, GA. 
ocean TEXAS 
HamMILtTon, 


The Procter & Gamble Co. 


Refiners of all Grades of 


COTTONSEED OIL 


Puritan, Winter Pressed Salad Oil 


Moonstar Cocoanut Oil 
P&G Special (Hardened) Cocoanut Oil 


Kansas City, a CINCINNATI, OHIO 


CANADA 









White Clover Cooking Oil 
Marigold Cooking Oil 
Jersey Butter Oil 


Genera! Offices: 


Cable Address: “Procter” 
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Wednesday, July 9, 1924. 


—Range— —Closing— 
High. Low. Bid. Asked. 


BO 6 ec8 i NS5s Si Shae wee 1125 a 

BEES 535 4a noe 200 1125 1114 1120 a 1125 
PD. oss saa ek ogee ees ees 1115. a 1120 
SS eee 9300 1110 1090 1108 a 1109 
is RARE Se page 5300 1031 1017 1030 a 1031 
SEDO RPT OR MO SLES MEd Oy 945 
_ RSE ACT e 1300 930 910 922 a 928 
DMRS 55 vAsEbGS. wk dEt Se ee ay 820 a 932 
PMR Kay SONGS. CR aen eet okies 920 a 940 


Total sales, including switches, 16,700 P. 
Crude S. E. 937% Sales. 


Thursday, July 10, 1924. 


—Range— —Closing— 

High. Low. Bid. Asked. 
Mi oo eh ace oe ee 1140 a 1142 
ONS AIRE Scare inc is Tae 936 a 940 
RRS <> Sena, Becky Keke ake 938 a 984 
MMR cosy biota aid wins Sve see ot 1135 a 1150 
BG & oo cSt ee 1135 1122 1133 a 1137 
ES Sa te 1125 1115 1122 a 1124 
LS RR ate meee 1045 1037 1040 a 1042 
NON so sia oe oth ahs 950 945 945 a 950 
2 eee See ee 941 935 935 a 939 








SEE PAGE 33 FOR LATER MARKETS. 








COCOANUT OIL—The market was 
rather quiet but firm with a fair demand 
in evidence and influenced somewhat by 
the strength elsewhere. At New York 
Ceylon in barrels was 9%@9%c; Tanks 
N. Y. 8% @8%c; Pacific coast 8@8%c; edi- 
ble barrels N. Y. 1034@11c; Cochin bar- 
rels 9%@10c. 

SOYA BEAN OIL—Supplies continue 
scanty and the market continues nominal 
with buyers showing little interest. At 
New York crude in barrels was quoted at 
12@12%c; edible 13c, Tanks N. Y. 10%c@ 
103%c; Tanks coast 94 @9%Kc. 

PEANUT OIL—Owing to limited sup- 
plies there is little or no feature to the 
market and refined barrels. New York 
was again quoted at 144%44@14%c. 

CORN OIL—A better demand caused 
further strength helped somewhat by im- 
provement in demand for refined peanut 
oil, but the market was mainly helped by 
the strength in cotton oil and the limited 
stocks of the latter. At New York crude 
in bbls. 103,@11c; Refiner barrels 114@ 
1134c; Cases 13.38c; tanks Chicago 9%c. 

PALM OIL—With little or no Nigre 
available on the spot the market was 
strong and nominal, while Lagos is also 
in limited supply, and firmly held owing 
to the strength in the cables. At New 
York lagos spot is 7%4c; shipment 74@ 
7%c; Nigre spot 7c; Shipment 6%c. 

PALM KERNEL OIL—The market is 
a small affair but very steady with de- 
mand routine and imported New York 
83 @8%Kce. 

SESAME OIL—A better demand has 
been in evidence and the market has been 
very steady, helped somwhat by the rela- 
tive firmness in cotton oil. At New York 
spot sesame is quoted at 11%4,@11%c, while 
offers from abroad were at 11%c de- 
livered. 

COTTONSEED OIL—A fairly good 
demand continues, buyers paying the ad- 
vances with stocks rather moderate and 
refiners holding firmly. At New York 
refined in barrels was quoted at 114@12c 
while crude oil was more or less nominal 
with little available, small sales 93£c in the 
southeast. 


ae vena 
INDIAN COTTONSEED EXPORTS. 


During the month of April there were 
exported from the port of Karachi, India, 
29,673 tons of rapeseed and 167 tons of 
cottonseed, to European ports, according 
to a report of Vice Consul William B. 
Douglass, Jr., Karachi, India, to U.S. 
Department of Commerce. 
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"THE WEEK’S CLOSING MARKETS 


FRIDAY’S CLOSINGS. 
ote, _ Provisions. 

Hog products advanced. very. sharply, 
especially lard, under a revival of com- 
niission house demand, good export sales 
to England, strength in cottonseed oil and 
a realization of the smaller hog supply 
in the country. Cash products very firmly 
held; foreign markets. stronger; hogs 
firmer, but hog run keeps up. 

Cottonseed Oil. 


Cottonseed oil very strong, due to per- 
sistent good cash demand, better com- 
pound demand, commission house buying, 
refiners removing hedges against cash 
sales and shorts covering strength in lard. 
Selling pressure limited. Crude, 934c and 
scarce. Sept., Oct., Dec. and Jan. sold at 
new season’s highs. 

Quotations on cottonseed oil at Friday 
noon, were July, $11.60@12.00; August, 
$11.60@11.75; September, $11.46@11.51; 
October, $10.58@10.50; November, $9.60@ 
9.80; December, $9.45@9.60; January, $9.45 
@9.60; February, $9.50@9.65. 

Tallow. 

Tallow, extra, 7c. 

Oleo Oil and Stearine. 

Stearine, 12%c. 

a 
FRIDAY’S: GENERAL MARKETS. 


New York, July 11, 1924.—Spot lard at 
New York, prime western, $12.40@12.50, 
niddle western, $12.25@12.35; city, steam, 
$12.00 nom; refined, continent, $12.75; 
South American, $13.25; Brazil kégs, $14.25, 
compound, $13.25@13.50. 


Liverpool Provision Markets. 


Liverpool, July 11, 1924—(By Cable)— 
Quotations today: Shoulders, square 62s; 


* New York, 56s; shoulders, picnics, 57s; 


hams, long cut, 88s; hams, American cut, 
91s; bacon, Cumberland cut, 72s; bacon 
short backs, 74s; bellies, clear, 73s; Wilt- 
shire sides, American, 72s; Canadian, 80s; 
spot lard, 70s 6d. 


Hull Oil Market. 
Hull, England, July 11; 1924 — (By 


Cable.)—Refined cottonseed oil, 43s 3d; 
crude cottonseed oil, 39s, 6d. 


Se eS 
CANADIAN LIVESTOCK PRICES. 
Summary of top pricés for livestock at 

leading Canadian centers for the week 

ending July 3, 1924: 


BUTCHER STEERS. 
1,000-1,200 Lbs. 
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July 3 . June 26 
TON  cccectsncceviansen $ 7.90 $ 8.25 $ 8.00 
DE OUND cavceeseseces 7.00 8.00 7.50 
2 eee 7.00 8.00 7.50 
inni 8.50 6.75 
6.25 6.25 
6.50 5.50 
TOD, ib cks to bvecbankk seas 9 10.00 11.00 
Montreal (W) ..iccccsccevs 7.00 8.00 8.00 
eS a | ee ee 7.00 8.00 8.00 
ME viccidcavedectes 7.00 9.00 8.00 
COE 6 Ducks doweawich staad 6.50 8.00 7.00 
ee Reece 5.50 6.00 5.50 
SELECT BACON HOGS. 
TONS ia ss doses crack aees 9.75 9.35 9.90 
Montreal (WW) .........ee0. 9.00 10.00 °-2 
Montreal (B) 10.00 9. 
Winnipeg 9.07 7.92 
Calga 9.07 7.42 
Edmonton 9.30 7.40 
Teri 5 kc cesewcewese d 17.00 16.35 16.00 
Montreal (CW) 3 i..i0<esccces 15.00 12.00 15.00 
Montes: Ce decicawseenss 15. 12.00 15.00 
EE ahead odaact a See 13. 12.50 17.50 
St BEC arr a 13.50 -s% 13.50 
SS re rr. ree 12, 13.00 12.00 


BRITISH VEGETABLE OIL TRADE. 

During May the vegetable oil market in 
Great Britain was steady with prices tend- 
ing downward rather than upward, though 
the decline was not very marked in any 
section. Mills were fairly occupied, sup- 
plies of material on hand being ample, and 
the demand from consuming industries 
good. Consumers bought linseed oil 
rather cautiously but in fairly large quan- 
tities when the market was in their favor. 
Trade in cotton oils of all descriptions has 
been disappointing and prices have re- 
ceded. 

A good trade continued to be done in 

palm kernel oil on export account, but pea- 
nut oil has lacked support. Soya bean oil 
suffers from the keen competition of Ori- 
ental, large quantities of which are being 
imported at Hull in bulk by refiners. 
Bombay cottonseed is receiving more at- 
tention than Egyptian, the latter being de- 
cidely easier in value in the absence of de- 
mand. Soya beans are offering resale from 
the continent, but buyers here appear at 
the moment to be holding aloof, accord- 
ing to trade information transmitted to the 
Department of Commerce by Consul John 
H. Grout, Hull, England. 
_ Imports of oilseeds, compiled from Brit- 
ish customs returns, declined from 55,112 
tons during May, 1923 to 50,295 tons in 
May of this year. However, the total im- 
ports of oilseeds for the period January to 
May, 1924 inclusive, were 391,565 tons, as 
compared with 347,826 tons for the same 
period last year. 

The imports of vegetable oils for May, 
1923, were 518 tons, but increased to 2,803 
tons for the same month this year. For 
the period January to May 1923, inclusive, 
there were imported 4,452 tons of oils, as 
against an importation of 5,164 this year. 

Exports of the principal vegetable oils 
during May, 1923, totaled 5,195 tons com- 
pared with 2,149 tons exported during the 
same month this year. During January to 
May, 1923 inclusive, 11,857 tons of oils 
were exported with 17,074 tons for the 
same period this year. 





Short Form Hog Test 


Do you know each day how 
your hogs “cut out”? 

Do you know how to figure all 
operating charges and expenses so 
as to get at your cutting profit or 
loss per day or per cwt.? 

' Tue NATIONAL PROVISIONER’S: 
revised Short Form Hog’ Test 

- enables you to keep track of this 
each day. 

If you want a supply of these 
test forms for daily figuring fill 
out the following and mail it at 
once: 

The National Provisioner, 

Old Colony Bldg., Chicago. 


Please send me .... copies of the 
short Form Hog Test for daily figur- 
ng. 


NGM wc. cscss ainda we gied @oead 


WN a ciG OSs Ck Gee Galeee 6 cahok trek clas 


Single copies, 2c; 25 or more, ic each; 
quantities, at cost. ‘ ‘ 
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TRADE GLEANINGS. 

Cape Town, South’Africa, plans to erect 
a large municipal abattoir. 

An abattoir and cold storage plant is 
being erected in Vallejo, Calif., by Gunther 
Brothers. 

The Cuero Packing Company, Cuero, 
Tex., is erecting a cold storage plant in 
Nixon, Tex. 

The new abattoir of Meyer & Anderson, 
recently erected in Modesto, Calif., is now 


ready for operation, and slaughtering will . 


be started soon. 

The Dried Sausage Company has been 
incorporated in New York City with 100 
shares of common stock of no par value 
by S. Gotschal, C. A. Springstead and 
J. A. Lyon. 

The refinery, lard plant and other prop- 
erty of the Magnolia Provision Company, 
Houston, Tex., except its crude oil mill, 
has been sold to the South Texas Cotton 
Oil Company of Houston. 

The new cottonseed oil mill being 
erected in Bakesfield, Calii., by the San 
Joaquin Cotton Oil Co. will be ready for 
operation September 1, when the new crop 
seed in that section will become available. 

The mill of the former American Cotton 
Oil Company at Atlanta, Ga., which was 
sold to John T. Stevens of Kershaw, S. C., 
some time ago, is being dismantled and 
= machinery and equipment offered for 
sale. 

The bacon curing plant being erected at 
Stirling, Scotland, by the Scottish Bacon 
Curing Factories, Ltd., is rapidly nearing 
completion. In addition to bacon, sausage, 
lard and cooked meat products will be 
made there. 

The United Meat Products Company has 
been incorporated in Portland, Ore., with 
a capital stock of $500,000 by A. F. Mark- 
land, David D. Briggs and A. G. Riach. 
The company will handle and deal in 
meats and meat products. 

Edwin S. Dickerson has purchased the 
interest of Samuel D. Keim in the old- 
established and well-known brokerage 
firm of Woodward & Dickerson, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Mr. Dickerson thereby be- 
comes sole owner of the business, as he 
was prior to January 1, 1911. 

A livestock shipping company has been 
formed in Kenton, Ohio, which has pur- 
chased: the buildings and grounds. of the 
Kenton Union Stock Yards. John H: 
Druschel is president and S. K. Smoots 
is treasurer and general manager of. the 
company, which will do business under the 
name of The Farmers’ Union Stock Yards 
Co., Inc. The yards will be closed for 
a short time for enlargement and improve 
ment, and will reopen for business on 
August 1. 


a 


ARGENTINE BEEF EXPORTS. 


Cable reports of Argentine exports of 
beef this week up to July 11, 1924, shows 
exports from that country were as fol- 
lows: To England, 205,898 quarters; to 
the continent, 85,346 quarters; to other 
ports, none. 

Exports for the previous week were as 
follows: To England, 210,120 quarters; to 
the continent, 80,313 quarters; to other 
ports, none. 


SS eee 


BUFFALO JUNE LIVESTOCK. 
Receipts and disposition of livestock at 
Buffalo, N. Y., for the month of June, 1924, 
are officially reported as follows: 
Cattle. Calves. 
19,610, 25,7: 


Meosinte .ccvciaacs ¥ 5,724 986. . 
Shipments. ......... 11,911 17,799 54,480 41,516 
Local slaughter .... 7,624 7,925 75,506 7.787 


COTTONSEED OIL EXPORTS. 
Exports of cottonseed oil from New 
York, July 1 to July 9, 100 bbls. 


Hogs. Sheep. 
129. 4 
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HIDE AND SKIN MARKETS 


(SHOE AND LEATHER REPORTER) 


Chicago. 

PACKER HIDES—Active and higher. 
Three killers moved 2,000 each and an- 
other 1,000 July native steers at 13c, which 
was Y%c higher than previous business. 
Better qualities of merchandise has en- 
abled packers to realize advances on their 
hides. One packer was enabled to move 
1,000 July butts at 12%c. -Another sold 
2,000 June light Texas, 1lc. About 7,500 
Jurie branded hides were included in one 
packer’s movement, who sold 1,000 June 
Colorados at 1l1c, 3,000 June light Texas at 


llc, about 3,400 June heavy Texas at 12c, 
all at steady rates. Another included 2,000 
branded descriptions in his) movement, of 
1,000 June light Texas at 1lc, and 1,000 
June Colorados at llc. This packer sold 
about 1,400 light weight light cows of 
May production, splitting the weights, 
45 to 55’s selling at 10%c, and 25 to 45’s 
11%c. Branded cows quoted at 9c, heavy 
cows 10%c, light cows llc; extreme light 
native steers llc, native bulls 8c, and 
branded bulls 6%c, last trading basis for 
these descriptions. 


COUNTRY HIDES—Trading was still 
limited in the country descriptions, though 
interest was somewhat keener on the 
choice selections of stock. Bids remained 
at former levels, tanners stating that a 
resumption of active operations in fin- 
ished materials on a steady to strong basis 
was declared a necessary feature to in- 
duce a return of confidence in the raw 
stock markets. Leather manufacturers 
continue to work close on the raw stock 
supplies and were forced ‘to operate spar- 
ingly in order to maintain the sharply cur- 
tailed schedules. Operations therefore 
were largely centered in the producing 
centers where values were a trifle cheap- 
er and in addition fresher material was 
coming to market. So energetic were the 
operations of tanners in such goods that 
a fair reserve supply was built which en- 
abled buyers to remain passive in the basic 
markets. Heavy stock was reported sought 
in some quarters from 714@8c, mostly by 
foreign interests. The light end of the 
list continued listed from 10@10%c, the 
latter for grub free descriptions, and 
holders generally holding for 1lc. All 
weight hides were quotable from 7%4@ 
8c, though no business was reported as 
taking place at such levels, sellers asking 
4c higher than the outside rate. Heavy 
steers listed around 10c, heavy cows 74@ 
8c, brands 61%4@7c, bulls 61%4@7c, and glue 
hides 5@5%c. 

CALFSKINS—Quietness was prevalent 
on calfskins in the local trade. Sellers 
and buyers’ ideas as to prices were far 
apart and no business was effected. Pack- 
ers were in possession of July skins only 
and were not talking regarding rates as 
yet. Last trading in packer skins was 
made at 21%c, at which rate asking levels 
will be set. City descriptions quoted at 
19c last paid. Outside lots of calfskins 
quoted from 18@18%c, and outside mixed 
cities 14@16c, for country run and city 
descriptions 16@17c. About 45,000 kip- 
skins were moved late in the week by two 
killers, 20,000 by one of May-June 
slaughter at 16c basis, and details as to 
the other seller’s movement were not 
given out. City kip listed at 15¢ and out- 
side lots from 12@14c. Deacons $1.15 
nominal and slunks $1.15 last paid. 


MISCELLANEOUS MARKETS—Dry 
hides continued quoted from 14@15c. 
Horse hides listed from $3.75@4.50 for 
renderers. Packers pelts $1.25 for sea- 
sonable slaughtered; shearlings 75@95c; 
dry pelts 28@32c; pickled skins $6.50@9.00 
pact hogskins 15@30c and hogstrip¢ 
@5c. 


New York. 


PACKER HIDES—Nothing further has 
developed in the local market with stock 
closely sold up and those having unsold 
lots talking premiums. ‘Recent sales were 
at 12c for native steers, 10%c for butt 
brands and 9%4c for Colorados with 4@ 
lc more asked as to quality and description. 
Nearby small packers are also well sold up 
with recent trading in brands at 9c; all 
weight cows 9c, and bulls 7c, sellers ask- 
ing 7c. 

OUTSIDE PACKER HIDES—Markets 
are strengthening. Couple cars of smail 
packer native steers sold at 1lc basis with 
cows at 9¥%4c for stock dating back to 
April. Big packers all sold up for June on 
native hides. Two cars May-June native 
cows sold at 10c. 

COUNTRY HIDES—There is not 
much business passing, although the un- 
dertone is slightly firmer and holders are 
talking premiums. Tanners still contend 
that until the leather market shows im- 
provement, there is little chance of raw 
stock prices showing advances. Offerings 
were noted of car load lots of N. Y. State 
all weights at 7c, with recent trading 
around that level. Good quality extremes 
are available at 10c, and buffs at 8c, but 
buyers ideas generally are at least 4c less, 
although sellers are trying to hold prices 
firm. 

CALFSKINS—Business in N. Y. cities 
has been practically nil with late trading 
at $1.55@1.574%4@2.17% and $3.00@3.07%, 
with most buyers talking less, although 
sellers are generally asking outside levels 
and some quarters even have ideas of 2%c 
more for their meager unsold holdings. 
The market is closly sold up and one iocal 
collector claims to be well cleaned out 
which would mean that business has been 
effected quietly and although details are 
lacking understood to have been effected 
at the market levels. Foreign skins are 
rather mixed. Reports from Dijon France 
Auction state that light skins realized 
34%4c, and mediums 29c. Russian calfskins 
active at lower prices. 

FOREIGN WET SALTED HIDES— 
Activity continued to be noted all along 
the line on wet descriptions of foreign 
hides. Late reports show that about 6,000 
Bovril Saladero steers were sold at 135éc, 
5,000 Montevideo at 14c, and 3,000 Swift La 
Plata cows. Previous business along the 
River Plate included 2,000 La Plata steers 
at 12 11/l6c, and 5,000 Urugua steers at 
$39.00 equal to 13 15/l6c, also 1,000 Uru- 
guay cows at 11%c, and 1,000 each Las 
Palmas and Wilson cows at llc. In the 
spot market, there have been no changes, 
although it is understood that some of the 
late receipts have quictly disposed of with 
prices reserved. 





Tax or Accounting Advice 


Free advice on tax or account- 
ing matters in connection with the 
new or old revenue law may be 
obtained by subscribers to THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER upon ap- 
plication. Send your inquiries 
either to THe NATIONAL PRo- 
VISIONER, Old Colony Building, 
Chicago, or to Archibald Harris 
& Company, Marquette Building, 
Chicago. In the latter case, 
mention that you are a subscriber 
to THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER. 











July 12, 1924. 
SLAUGHTER REPORTS. 


Special reports to The National Provisioner show 
the number of livestock slaughtered at the following 
centers for the week ending July 5, 1924: 








CATTLE 

Week ending Cor. week 

July 5. Prev. week. 1923. 
Ds avbdiesigws ves nete 21,849 22,205 17,971 
eS. CR eiscccccnont 17,502 20,974 20,248 
SAN AP 8 14,214 14,185 11,360 
ee eee 861 14,126 5,038 

beh S'ecsices mess 5,162 5,527 9 
NE SEY, cb cccevccsacs 7,200 7,193 4,178 

SEE no uwessas bes sscve 520 81 
Seer eee fae ee 
PRMAGCINIR 2. cccccccces 1,746 1,876 1,415 
Indianapolis ............ 1,173 1,473 1,279 
MIR % < vin e's n'0.09. 9 0 0058 1,271 1,472 1,109 
New York & Jersey City 8 275 8,764 8,958 
Oklahoma City ......... 2,283 x er 
HOGS 
ery Teer rT 131,300 175,400 114,900 
Mameas Olty §.....ccccvce 36,137 45,195 

DE Ac deschuwkesoe ax ‘ 72,820 49,792 
Mh, ets BMD obi 05 0csries ‘ 46,857 30,744 
ee are 35,121 39,936 28,491 

S- GE ocescccocccve 48,898 ‘ 
OR eee hat ee 14,615 22,353 14,106 
Meee pv eadita w 20,229 19,510 5384 
DEE TIMER i sccecvccscgs javens kh fiery re 
Philadelphia ............ 14,427 15,426 14,064 

Indianapolis ............ 23,707 30,352 i 
en PFT ree 20,278 . 17,713 
New York & Jersey City 39,568 40,654 39,186 
Oklahoma City ......... 3,546 2,980 =. nonee 

SHEEP 
CRED oop acdveck ccthe8 42,083 47,266 32,592 
ns Rl sa ceveccn sue 19,916 17,553 
om -¥ ws ie (akeb essere 30,389 27,130 29,187 
ee TOMS oc ccsiesccves 10,218 11,264 6,237 
WE, FO wc ccncccccses 9,2 aes 10,331 
Cudahy — icakies betsy os 176 . a 187 
OS ee rear a BOG aw cweee 
Philadelphia ...........- 4,663 3,726 5,012 
Indianapolis oe «Se 660 553 
WASTOM a ccccccccvccccses 6,311 4,884 
New York & Jersey City 33° rt 33,138 44,162 
Oklahoma City .......-. «sees- eee. Saware 
ne ee 


CHICAGO HIDE QUOTATIONS. 


Quotations on hides at Chicago for the 
week ending July 12, 1924, with com- 
parisons, are as follows: 


PACKER HIDES. 


Week eution Woe ending Corresponding 
July 12,’24 July 5,’24. week 1923. 
Spread: native 
oo A pees s 144%4@l15e 14 @14%c @16c 
Hea r y native 


casa @13c @12c 14 @l14%c 
Texa 
wt te regen @12c @12c 12 @l138c 
Heavy ot 
. a e 
gen @12c @12¢ 12 @l138c 
Heavy, x wane @lic @lic 11 @i2c 
Ts mh T 
Bx. ste - ° —, @ 9c @ 9c 64 
Heavy’ cows : @ 9c @ 9c 9 
eavy native 
Piveren 10% @1lc @10%c 12 @12%c 


L rf gt ht t native 


ee Shins 4 "Bike 10 Qidke 11 12¢ 
Native bulls .. 9144@10c 
Branded bulls .. o% 7 9 9%e 


lfskins ...... 20 oie 20f 21c 17 18¢ 
% ip «RS “avy 614c ty =, P piée 
Slunks, regular. s A 
Slunks, hairless nive tide @7 


Light, Native, Butts. Colorado and Texas steers le 
per lb. less than heavies. 


CITY AND SMALL PACKERS. 
Week ending bak  ontine Corresponding 


July 12,’24. 5,'24. k 1923. 

Nativesall 

weights oo aces, 10 o 3 Qe 
a yl ales @ Bike 8 @ 83 10 @iic 

ran es . ° 4 
Catseicinn Gacy i @18 16 @16% 
">? Serr Gise ot 6, 14 Sisits 
Light. calf ....$1.50@1.60 $1.50 20 


$1.20@1.30 
Slunks, regular. @1.15 $1. 50g 1.80 $1.00@1.10 
Slunks, hairless 
Se ok weseen 35 @40c 35 @40c 35 @T0c 
COUNTRY HIDES. 


Week ending Week ending Corresponding 
July 12,24. July 5,’24. week 1923. 





Heavy steers . 8 @ 9c 8%@ 9c 11 12¢ 
eavy cows .. 7 8c T%@ 8&e 9 10c 
Riess se 7%@ 8c 7%4@ 8c 9 10¢ 
Extremes 9 qinisc 9%@10%ec 11 12 
oe ee 6%4@ Tec 6 Tc 8i4e 
Branded ...... 6%4@ Tc 6 Tec c 
— 1834%@14%c 13 14%c 13 14c 
en oweones 1 12%c 11 12%c 12 13¢ 
Tight suet $1.15@1.25 8$1.15@1.25 $1,.20@1.25 
Deacons ...... 1. 1, 19 = 1.10 $1. 1.10 
Slunks,. regular $0.90@1. 0.90@1.00 $0.60@0.75 
Slunke. a onan. m £0.25@0.20 $0.25@0.20 
Horsehides .. as 2 $4.00@4.50 $3. 4.00 
Hogskins ..... “$0: 25@0.30 $0. MO. 30° $0.20@0.25 


SHEEPSKINS. 


= ending Week ending Corresponding 
y 12, ag July 5,’24. week ag 


Small packers. 2 Roas.oo fa.tnas.oo $2:rnaa.90 


Country t eae $1 
Dry pelts - -$0.28@0.382 $0. 


2.00 $1.50 
0.82 $0.28 0.20 


Pkrs. shear’lgs.$0.75 @085 $0 sa 95 $1. 00g. 14 
28 
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July 12, 1924, 


CHICAGO. 
(Reported by U. 8S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics.) 
Chicago, July 10, 1924. 

CATTLE—Uneven distribution marked 
the arrival of cattle receipts, Monday’s run 
of 29,591 being the second largest of the 
year. Downturns at 25@50c on the week’s 
initial session induced smaller country 
loadings later, most of the early downturn 
which fell heaviest on feed steers and 
yearlings being regained. Matured steers 
finished the week largely 15@25c lower 
than the pre-holiday trade while yearlings 
sold in the same price notch. 

Fat cows advanced 25c, desirable year- 
ling heifers gained 35@50c; canners and 
cutters also worked higher and _ the 
scarcity of bulls stimulated prices on that 
class 35@50c. Vealers figured in a whirl- 
wind market on most sessions, advancing 
largely $1.00 although the edge was off 
on today’s late trading. 

Fat steers and yearlings comprised most 
of the cattle receipts, thin-kinds suitable 
for further finishing continuing unusually 
scarce. In spite of increased receipts de- 
mand was broad from all killing interests, 
shippers taking about 15,000 head during 
the first three days; best weight steers 
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LIVE STOCK MARKETS 


made $11.00, choice yearlings stopping at 
a yearling heifers sold upwards to 


HOGS—Demands from both loca! kill- 
ers and_ shippers. displayed unusual 
urgency which imparted exceptional 
strength to trade in spite of increased 
marketings here as well as at other cen- 
ters. The trade undertone was generally 
buoyant and prices rose to 20@50c higher 
levels than attained last Thursday or an 
advance of 35c on the average. Lower 
grades, lightweights and packing sow 
values scored the maximum gains. 

SHEEP—After three days of sharply 
declining prices the first of the calendar 
week values on lambs were established to- 
day, and owing to the fact that rangers re- 
ceived the brunt of the early downturn, 
values on these and corn belt offerings 
were again brought in line. Fat westerns 
lost $1.25@1.50, natives 25@50c. 

Yearlings and twos declined 75c@$1.00, 
while aged sheep sold strong to 50c 
higher. Strongweight ewes showed the 
maximum of advance, some averaging 
above 150 Ibs. selling upward to $4.50. 

Best range lambs at the close reached 
$14.00 as against $15.25 a week earlier, 
bulk of natives closing at $13.25@13.65. 





LIVESTOCK PRICES AT LEADING MARKETS. 


Following are livestock prices at five leading Western markets on Thursday, July 10, 
1924, as reported to THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER by leased wire of the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics, U. S. Department of Agriculture: 


Hogs (Soft or oily hogs and roasting 











pigs excluded) : CHICAGO. 
ates cesevecssccessooees 7.55 
BULK OF BAiEe I esse 1.45 
Hvy. wt. (250-350 lbs.), med.-ch...... 7.35@ 7.55 
Med. wt. (200-250 lbs.), med-ch....... 7.30@ 7.50 
Lt. wt. (160-200 Ibs.), com.-ch........ 6.90@ 7.50 
Lt. It. (180-160 Ibs. 2 com.-ch......++ 6.00@ 7.30 
Packing hogs, smooth..........-e+e+++ 6.65@ 7.00 
Packing hogs, rough..........++-+++++ 6.50@ 6.65 
Sightr. pigs (130 ihe. down), med. ch. 5.50@ 6.50 
Av. cost and wt. Wed. (pigs excluded) 7.12-248 lb 
Slaughter Cattle and Calves: 
STEERS (1,100 LBS. UP): 
Choice and prime ........s-seeeeeee 10.50@11.25 
GOO ..ccccccccccccccccccccvevececs 9.60@10.50 
Medium ...ccccccccccccces err 8.25@ 9.70 
COMMON ....-cccceececeeccesesceees 6.00@ 8.35 
STDHRS (1,100 LBS. DOWN): 
RD icc dedecaccccecces 10.35@10.75 
oo" weep eee o:30g10.90 
. 8.00@ 9.00 
Canner and cutter ........-.--see0s 4.00@ 5.50 
LT.. YRLG. STEERS AND HEIFERS: 
Good to prime (800 Ibs. down)...... 8.40@10.35 
HEIFERS: 
Good-choice (850 Ibs. up)........++- 8. 10.00 
a med. (all a samew adie’ 5.25@ 8.00 
cows 
Good and choice ....... ecvccceses +» 6.00@ 8.25 
Common and medium .......+.ese0+ 3.75@ 6.00 
Canner and cutter ...... cocccccsese 2.40@ 3.75 
BULLS: 
—, (beef yrigs. excluded)... 5.15@ 7.00 
Can.-med. (canner and bologna).. 3.75@ 5.50 
11.50 
75 
-00 
bs. up) 00 
{190° Ibs. up) “75 
Slaughter Sheep and Lambs: 
Lambs, med.-pr. (84 lbs. down)....... 11. 14.00 
Lambs, cull-com. (all weights)....... + 8.00@11.00 
Yearling wethers, med.-prime......... 8.75@11.75 
Wethers, med.-pr. (2 yrs. old and over) 5. 9.00 
Ewes, common to choice........ seeeee 3.00@ 6.25 
Ewes, canner and cull.............. «+ 1.00@ 3.00 
Years of Experience 


in buying 


Cattle or Hogs 


on order 


for particular Packers 
is at your service 


Schwartz- 
Feaman-Nolan Co. 


KK ane Ce ss Yards 








KANSAS CITY. OMAHA. E. ST. LOUIS. ST. PAUL. 
40 7.15 $ 7.60 $ 7.15 
7.00@ 7.30  6.40@ 7.10 " 7.35@ 7.50 — 6.00@ 7.10 
720@ 7.40 6.80@ 7.15  7.40@ 7.60  6.90@ 7.15 
715@ 735 660@ 710 7.35@ 7.60 o.20g 7.15 
6.85@ 725 625@ 7.05 700@ 7.50  6.50@ 7.10 
5.85@ 7.00 5.50@ 685  6.35@ 7.35  6.00@ 7.00 
6.50@ 6.60 6.25@ 6.60 6.40@ 6.50 6.10@ 6.45 
6.35@ 6.50 6.00@ 6.25 6.15@ 6.40 5.90@ 6.10 
5.00@ 6.25 4.25@ 5.50 5.75@ 6.90 ......0+. 
7.06-222 Ib. 6.65-256ib. 7.25-207lb. ss... se. 
10.00@10.55  9.80@10.50 10.25@11.00 _.......... 
8.85@10.10  8.80@10.00 9.50@10.25 8.50@ 9.50 
7.10@ 9.00 7.50@ 9.00 7.25@ 8.50 7.00@ 8.75 
B50g 7.50 5.85@ 7.65 6.00@ 7.25 5.75@ 7.25 
9.75@10.30 9.50@10.25 oe a pe 
8.65@ 9.35 8.50@ 9.80 9.00@ 9.75 8.25@ 9.25 
6.75@ 8.85  7.25@ 8.80 6.75@ 9.00 6.75@ 8.25 
5.25@ 6.75 5.25@ 7.50 5.25@ 6.75 4.75@ 6.75 
3.50@ 5.25 3.75@ 5.25 3.50@ 5.25 3.00@ 4.75 
8.25@10.10 7.85@ 9.75  8.75@10.00  7.00@ 9.00 
6.50@ 9.00 6.75@ 8.75 6.50@ 8.50  6.00@ 8.50 
3.50@ 6.50 4.00@ 6.75 4.50@ 6.50  4.25@ 6.00 
5.50@ 7.75 5.50@ 8.00 5.50@ 7.00 4.50@ 7.00 
340g 5.50 3.50@ 5.50 4.00@ 5.50 3006 4.50 
2.00@ 3.40 1.75@ 3.50 1.75@ 4.00  2.00@ 3.00 
4.85@ 6.00 4.85@ 6.50 5.00@ 6.50 4.75@ 6.25 
3.00@ 4.85 3.50@ 4.85  3.00@ 5.25 3.00@ 4.75 
7.50@10.00 7.50@10.25 8.00@11.00  6.50@ 9.50 
3.00@ 7.30  4.50@ 7.50 $508 8.00  3.50@ 7.00 
5.50@ 9.75 5.25@ 9.75 5.00@10.75  4.00@ 8.75 
5.00@ 7.50 4.75@ 7.75 500@ 8.00 3.50@ 6.50; 
3.00@ 5.00 3.00@ 7.00  3.00@ 5.00 3.00@ 7.00 
11.50@13.75 11.50@13.50 10.50@12.75 11.00@13.25 
6.25@11.50  7.50@11.50 8:00@10.50 700g 1.00 
8.25@11.50 8.75@11.00 8.00@11.00  8.00@11.00 
5.25@ 8.40 6.00@ 9.00  ......... 4.50@ 8.25 
3.00@ 6.25 8.25@ 5.75 3.00@ 5.00 3.00@ 5.50 
1.00@ 3.00 1.00@ 3.25 1.00@ 3.00  1.00@ 3.00 
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ST. LOUIS. 
(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics) 
E. St. Louis, Ill, July 10, 1924. 

CATTLE—Cattle values this week were 
very sensitive to supply figures. Com- 
pared with a week ago native beef steers 
closed steady to strong; Texas grass 
steers 75c higher than low time two wecks 
ago; light yearling steers and heifers 25@ 
50c higher; bologna bulls and stockers 
steady; light vealers $1.30@2.00 higher; 
other classes 25¢ higher. 

Tops for week: Matured steers, $10.10; 
yearlings, $9.50; mixed yearlings, $10. 00. 

Bulks for week: Native steers, $7.50@ 
9.50; Texas steers, $5.85@7.00; light year- 
lings and heifers, $8.25@9.25; cows, $4.00@ 
5.50; canners, $2.25@2.50; bologna bulls, 
$4.25@5.00. 

HOGS—Although hog prices were un- 
even some advance was made in the face 
of a 20 per cent increase in receipts. Top 
today at:$7.60 was highest since May 19. 
Bulk of good butcher hogs today brought 
$7.40@7.50 or 5@10c above last Thursday. 

Light lights and pigs gained 25c; good 
140@170 lb. selections sold at $7.00@7.25 
on late sessions; best heey § pigs $6.50@ 
7.00; packing sows $6.40@6.50 

Shi ppers and big packers shared about 
alike in the week’s supply. 

SHEEP—With supply almost doubled 
the lamb market quickly retraced the 
ground gained during Fourth of July week, 
dectines amounted to $1.00 on both tat 
lambs and culls, the former selling largely 
at $12.50 today, ee one load to out- 
siders brought $12.7 

Culls largely $6.00. Sheep: continued 
sere esing $5500) yrigeP reg week, fat 
ewes bringing $3.50@5.00 today. 

exit we a 


KANSAS CITY. 
(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics.» 
Kansas City, Mo., July 10, 1924. 

CATTLE—Declines on practically all 
grades of beef steers and yearlings early 
in the week were regained on all except 
the weightier descriptions. Somewhat im- 
proved conditions in the dressed beef mar- 
ket were responsible for the reaction. At 
the close heavy steers were weak to 15c 
lower, most handyweights and cake fed 
grass offerings being fully steady. 

Texas and Kansas grassers have been 
rather scarce and prices are 15:@25c higher, 
while the more desirable grades of fed 
yearlings are fully 25c up. Handyweight 
steers topped at $10.25, bulk of fed offer- 


MAXWELL and SON 
Order Buyers 


Cattle, Hogs, Sheep 
and Calves 


‘Buffalo Stock Yards 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Phone Jefferson 2302 

















E. R. Whiting 


A 


Indianapolis 











Live Stock 
Purchasing Agents ~ 


Indiana 











AE 
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ings cashing from $8.00@9.40. Most cake 
feds $7. 25@9.00: grass fat steers fell with- 
im the range of $5.50@6.50. 

All classes of fat she stock gained 15@ 
25c, canners and cutters closing strong ‘to 
15c over a week previous. Bulls climbed 
fully 25c and calves sold from $1.00@2.00 
higher, toppy vealers making $10.00 late. 

‘“HOGS—With receipts noticeabiy small- 
er than a week previous prices on all 
grades of slaughter hogs finished con- 
siderably higher. Light weights and 
butchers are 20@25c over last Thursday. 
Today’s top of $7.40 was paid for a prime 
load of 300 Ib. averages. 

Shippers have been in active competition 
for light lights and most sales are 35@50c 
higher than a week ago, best 150@160 lb. 
weights went on outside orders today from 
$6.75@7.00. Packing sows gained 25c, the 
bulk going from _$6.50@6.60. 

SHSEP—Trade in fat lambs has been 
fairly active on closing days and prices on 
native offerings are fully steady. with a 
week ago. No range lambs have been re- 
ceived since early last week when top 
rangers stopped at $13.75. Bulk of native 
lambs sold this week at $12.50@13.00. Aged 
sheep gained 10@25c, most of the Texas 
wethers selling at $475@7.00. 

Killing ewes have been very scarce all 
week and only gne full load went for 
slaughter, these bringing $5.85; other sinail 
lots brought from $4.50@6.00. 

fe 


OMAHA. 
(Reported by U. 8S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics ) 
Omaha, Nebr., July 10, 1924. 
CAT TLE—Although receipts were mod- 
erate during the week trading has been 
rather slow on most all killing classes. 


- Beef steers and yearlings reacted from a 


price break early in the week only to 
slump off again today with heavy, well 
finished steers hardest to dispose of. In 
general beef steers and yearlings closed 
15@25c lower, yearlings showing the least 
decline. 

She stock steady, vealers 25¢ higher, 
bologna bulls 50c higher, beef bulls 10@ 
15c higher. Top steers made $10.40; long 
yearlings $9.75. 

At the close bulk dry lot steers and 
yearlings. cashed at $7.25@9.75; corn fed 
cows and heifers, $5.00@7.75; grass fed 
offerings. $3.75@5.00; canners and cutters, 
$2.00@3.35; bologna bulls, $4.50@4.75: 
heavy beef bulls, $4.75@5.25; practical veal 
top rested at $10.00. 
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HOGS—Despite unusually heavy _ re- 
ceipts a strong active demand. from’ both 
order buyers and packers fotced prices 
unevenly higher than a week ago. Strong 
weight butchers advanced 15@25c while 
light hogs and packing grades registered 
a 25@35c upturn. 

Choice strongweight butchers reached 
$7.15 today and choice offerings averag- 
inz round 200 lbs. reached $7.10. Packing 
sows turned at $6.15@6.50 mostly. Bulk 
4 Sy sales today was at $6.40@7.10, top 

5 

SHEEP--Practically the entire receipts 
which were moderate, consisted of offer- 
ings from the western states. Lambs pre- 
dominated and graded for the most part 
good and choice. In a general way lamb 
prices dropped 50@75c. 

Today’s bulk of fat range lambs $13.40@ 
13.50, natives $12.75@13.25; yearlings 
worked lower, bulk desirable kinds $10.80 
@11.15. Sheep rulgd 25@50c higher, good 
and fat ewes going at $5.00@5.75. 


ae 
ST. PAUL. 


Ganges: iy! U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
d Minnesota Dept. of Agriculture.) 
So. St. Paul, Minn., July 9, 1924. 

CATTLE—Searcity of supplies as well 
as the immediate needs of killers after the 
recent holiday have been the main factors 
in holding the local cattle market to a 
steady to strong basis compared with last 
Wednesday. Keceipts have carried a 
rather liberal showing of fed offerings for 
this season of the year, a good share of 
which were of medium good quality. 

Top steers for the period cashed at $9.40, 
other load selling from this price down to 
$8.50 with bulk of offerings on down to 
$7.00. Fat she stock still sells largely in 
the $3.50@6.25 spread with canners and 
cutters from $2.25@3.00. Sausage bulls 
are up a big 50c bulk now selling at $4.00 
ag with a few weighty kinds upward to 


HOGS—Hog values have shown a grad- 
ual and continual rising tone during the 
past week, today’s trade ruling about 35c 
higher than last Wednesday. Top price 
of $7.10 was paid for several loads of 
choice butcher and bacon hogs, bulk of the 
desirable grades selling between this fig- 
ure and $7.00. Lower grades were salable 
at $6.40@6.90, packing sows mostly cash- 
ing at $6.00. 

SHEEP—Fat lambs have suffered a net 
loss of around 50c during the present 
week, bulk of the better grades of natives 
going at $11.75@12.75, a few choice offer- 
ings scoring the top price of $13.00. Culls 
were salable at $7.00@7.50, yearling 
wethers at $8.00@9.00. 

Fat ewes advanced 25c, light and heavy- 
weight kinds realizing $5.00@5.50, heavies 
being sorted off at $3.75 


July. 12, 1924. 
ST. JOSEPH. 


» (Special Letter to The National Provisioner.) 
St. Joseph, Mo., July 8, 1924. 

CATTLE—Cattle receipts for two days 
this. week «numbered around .4.500,:> which 
was about 1,000 less‘ than same days a 
week ago. While supplies were heavy at 
other points, and markets lower, the trade 
here held a generally steady tone on all 
classes. 

Best steers available sold at $9.50, with 
bulk of sales $8.15@9.25. Kansas grassers 
sold at $7.40 and Colorado steers $7.75@ 
8.15. Mixed yearlings were plentiful, and 
general quality good. Best sold at $9.25, 
and most sales ranged $8.25@8.75. 

Choice heifers sold up to $9.00, and 
$6.50@7.50 took bulk of fair to good kinds. 
A few cows sold $6.00@7.00, with $3.50@ 
5.25 taking most fair good grades. Can- 
ners and cutters sold $2.00@3.25. Bulls 
sold largely $4.00@5.00, with a few choice 
butchers up to $7.00. Calves are 50 higher, 
choice veals selling Tuesday at $8.50. 

HOGS—Hog receipts numbered 19,000 
for two days. There was a fairly active 
tone to the trade both days, and values 
are steady to Sc higher for the period. 
Tuesday’s top was $7.15, and bulk of sales 
$6.65@7. 10. Last Thursday's 's top was $7.10 
and bulk of sales $6.50@7.0 

SHEEP—Sheep recipts liberal for two 
days, numbering around 10,500, mostly 
lambs from Idaho points. Lamb trade 
weak, with values 50@75 lower for the 
period. Best Idahos sold Tuesday at 
$13.75, with others at $13.25@13.50. 

Natives sold Tuesday at $12.00@12.50. 
Western feeders sold $10.50@11.00. Aged 
sheep 25@50 higher. Best ewes sold at 
$5.50. Yearlings and wethers were scarce. 


fe 
SIOUX CITY. 


(Special Letter to The National Provisioner.) 
Sioux City, Ia., July 9, 1924. 

CATTLE—The completed half week is 
showing a small increase in number of 
cattle arriving on this market, and as yet 
the supply is running too much to the 
fed and half fed grades of beef cattle. 
However there is beginning to be a per- 
ceptible increase in inquiry for stock cat- 
tle, and this should afford some measure 
of relief in the market for beef grades. 

Many of the cattle taken by killers of 
late should have been taken back to the 
country for further pasture and feeding. 
Trade today, with 2,500 here, and 2,500 
for the half week, was steady to stronger, 
but the price basis is still a little lower 
than at the finish of last week; which was 
on Thursday. 

The best handy weight steers today sold 
at $9.50, but there was nothing here ap- 
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proaching the quality at $10.25 on the pre- 
vious day. Bulk of the fair to good beef 
steers and yearlings went in a range of 
$8.25@9.00, but with very good, although 
not choice, yearlings at $0.35, 

Butcher cows and heifers of fair to 
good quality steady to strong, others slow 
steady; bulk of fat cows and heifers $4.50@ 
6.00, better grades of heifers up to $7.00 
and better, grass cows from $4.00 down. 

HOGS—Hogs are still coming in floods, 
but there appears to be a very good under- 
tone to demand. Around 24,000 were re- 
ported here today and 53,000 for the half 
week. Market opened active and steady 
to strong on all grades but closed 10c 
lower on all but the good butcher styles. 

Best butchers, $7.00; bulk of butchers, 
$6.85@7.00; prime light close to the top, 
bulk of light and mixed $6.25@6.60; pack- 
ing sows, $6.00@6.25. 

HEEP—No sheep reported today, 
undertone still favors lower prices. Some 
inquiry for feeders but nothing here. 
Feeding lambs about $11.00@11.50. 


a 
PACKERS’ PURCHASES. 


Purchases of livestock by packers at cl cen- 
ters for the week ending Saturday, ul a are 
reported to The National Provisioner as follows: 


G. H. Hammond Co..... ee ° 
Libby, McNeill & Libby........ 708 ceee eee 

Brennan Packing Co., 6,400 hogs; Miller & Hart. 
5,900 hogs; Independent Packing Co., 7,000 hogs 
Boyd, Lunham Co., 7,700 hogs; Western Packi: 
& Provision Co., 13,800 hogs; Roberts & Oake, 5.906 
hogs; others, 21,500 hogs. 


KANSAS CITY. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
7,898 





Arment .@ OR. ° osise csvce 2,217 1,278 ‘ ® 
Cudahy Pkg. Co. ...... 2,401 990 3,069 ‘i 
Fowier @ GO. onic ccees 486 3 “ak ones 
oo ee ee 2,138 541 5,027 2,542 
BWI BE oc sasesascs 2,202 1,551 9,577 4,301 
Wile: Oe Ss: ice cscwce 2,586 132 8,779 3,360 
Local butchers ......... 638 109 1,453 37 
TOUR iad .s iva voeweannss 12,668 4,599 35,793 19,688 
OMAHA. 
Cattle & 
Calves. Hogs. 













-- 3,390 15,773 


Ss. Co... 
Mayerowich & Vail 
Mid-West Pkg. Co. 
Omaha Pkg. Co. .. 
John Roth & Sons . 
S. Omaha Pkg. Co. 
Lincoln Pkg. Co. 
Nagle Pkg. Co. . 
Sinclair Pkg. Co. 
Wilson Pkg. Co. 
J. W. Murphy ... 
Kenneth Murray & Co. 
Other hog buyers, Omaha 











MOREE SR eGa sf AdiaaeMamsA uy eens 17,664 81,201 32,610 
ST. LOUIS. 
Cattle & 

Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 

ye eh Ee ee 2,314 3,892 3,267 
SER EG Visecage tsa vena oun 1,570 9,607 3,979 
i BO es ey 304 4,233 1,551 
St. Louis Dressed Beef Co...... 1,536 pe asee 
Independent Pkg. Co. ......... 537 600 ary 
ev Ue. eee 1,252 3,220 88 
Sn ea ans ccivans sees <4, oe ees 
American Pkg. Co. ............ wane 168 21 
NE: oe cede ss ~ eee 
ye! ee «ves 11 sue 
SUG WN OS. Sek ccesebsccaws ey i 98 an 
SEER Waganesevcunacandtcdes 4,322 17,375 1,076 
TREE seco antici as vacukaudatee 11,835 41,319 9,982 


ST. JOSEPH. 

Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
356 15,726 6,176 
58 12,608 1,773 
826 6,606 1,314 


Swift & Co. ... 
Armour & Co. 
Morris & Co. 




















ee 40 11,469 1,794 
po PE PPT ore . 780 46,410 11,057 
SIOUX CITY, 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Cudahy Pkg. Co. ....... 2.457 106 16,901 69 
Armour & Co. ......... 2,307 35 15.125 7 
Rk! Seer 1,110 40 «66,077 21 
Sacks Bee. OO. sscccccs 36 83 or “sas 
Smith Bros. Pkg. Co.... 47 8 18 exe 
Tocal butchers ........ 66 14 esas ees 
Packer and order buyer 
eee 1,314 .... 989,688 
FOE Fei anuessnanaend 7,287 236 77,752 97 
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OKLAHOMA CITY. 
Cattle.- Calves. Hogs. 
Morris & Co. .......... S64 id 1,459 














Wilson & Co. ........ ~ 905 1,697 
CUI aio bn desavecéeces ‘ 89 10 390 
TE Sebo Ne as coccce 1,588 725 «3,546 
ST. PAUL. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. 
Armour & Co....... 1,003 3,084 18, 
Hertz & Rifkin..... 1 50 eecce 
Katz Pkg. Co....... 160 Ae eae 
Swift & Co......... 1,463 5,059 28,583 
MEN. Savas ceuses sce 281 38 coaee 
OR ea dn's ales +--+ 3,050 8,855 47,203 


MILWAUKEE. 


Cattle. Calves. Hogs. 


Plankinton Pkg. Co. ... 606 6,335 4,508 
& ye ove 








Swift Co., ae 1 ren cose 
United Dressed Beef Co. 87 eos 
Layton Pkg. Co. ...... eee ae 148 
_ f 2 Sere 31 42 191 
Gross & Co. ........... 26 25 ¢¥e0 
PE wees idence oie 146 464 6 
ME sds vainceciceecesis 169 96 5 
MINE, 6 cidinsiivavecces - 1,084 6,962 4,858 
WICHITA. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. 
Cudahy ty OOsis ec cavice 541 315 6,288 
Dold Pkg. i aim biaw'aind 227 4, 
Local butchers ......... 150 ee eeee 
MEE shia cadslecgie eos O88 320 10,985 
INDIANAPOLIS. 








bas Calves. 





Sheep. 











21,483 606 





Eastern buyers .... 386 2,397 
x - 1,084 84 17,075 354 
& jase san) ae ewes 
817 39 =61,628 45 
95 38 2,696 20 
Abe tins. Se pees 
113 22 wees 15 
52 6 487 ee 
28 rere 172 See 
Pkg. Lil piwida 6 40 13 105 “s 
Indianapolis Pkg. Co.. mrs ee 180 aa 
Wabritz Pkg. Co........ 6 49 eees 21 
Riverview Pkg. Co...... 4 2 217 aie 
Miscellaneous .......... 687 110 82 187 
GEE Seba deesicnmerss 4,312 2,760 53,362 1,248 
CINCINNATI. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
J. Bauer & Son ........ 43 eras Be eoee 
Kroger Gro. & Bak. Co.. 74 79 287 ates 
J. Hilberg & Son ...... 59 ican <a 41 
G. Juengling ........... 38 90 ites 
E. Kahn’s Sons Co...... 183 52 3,002 101 
©. A, WeMOM. .n.cccccee 29 42 165 eee 
. H. Meyer Pkg. Co. tas oaks 2,642 E 
Peoples Pkg. Co........ 43 24 indie ; 
Rehm’s Gene. ........... 93 22 pane a 
J. & F. Schroth Pkg. Co. 8 2,733 . 
Jacob Vogel & Son .... .... 793 cees 
John Hoffman’s Sons Co. 357 cat 
A. Sander Pkg. Co. .... 2,060 hiete 
Lohrey Pkg. Co. ....... 265 wen 
Ideal Pkg. Co. ........ 810 a éhied 
J. Schlachter’s Sons ... area 107 
Sam Gall & Son ....... er 324 
ONE os cetsasncdcateen 570 309 13,204 640 
RECAPITULATION. 


Recapitulation of packers’ purchases by market for 
the week ending July 5, 1924, with comparisons: 


CATTLE. 


Week ending Prev, Cor. week, 
July 5. k 





week. 1923. 
IE an dis'ngiere dion asians 21,849 22,205 17,971 
Kansas City -. 12,668 13,551 13,384 
Omaha ..... 17,664 - 17,011 13,039 
St. Louis -. 11,835 19,279 22,687 
St. Joseph 454 7,624 6,061 
Sioux City 7,237 8,396 3,763 
Oklahoma City ........... 1,558 1,809 2,028 
ES a 4,312 5,221 3,634 
SEINE. 6a 00's sod case ee FI 1,599 
Sree Se wduac O44 
ME 2k dusiwes e's ces oi ¥% 918 803 935 
MT abaya vas ade cdApeen- Shawes ps eee 
Ge SE eed edpise'ed an tis 3,050 4,967 3,492 

HOGS. 

Week ending Prev. Cor. week, 

July 5. week. 1923. 
EPR eee Tre 131,300 175,400 155,600 
ME MONEE) >-<'e'G-a'enokénsaw ae 35,793 45.195 27,851 
MI Keseenuvadensceuaee 81,201 94,191 73,365 
i” Rea 41,319 56, 45,952 
ae eee 46,410 53,414 34,212 
DER GEM civcanedesccnee 77,752 66,959 66,195 
io Ble. Ae ee 3.546 2.930 2.268 
RUPEE | 3.0 Cawvxccceuae 53.362 60,113 45,935 
SPS aR aleiaaet Hes a Sanuk 13,559 
SOON 7) ce ewiia cacwecies hs ae 4,313 
EG oan sh DEANS gees 10,985 18,221 6,536 
WR, ccatinde pene huseueud wages See. Co wecne 
Ne, FI sas <dvdid tak wa bana 47,203 60,245 37,5386 

SHEEP. 

Week ending Prev. Cor. week, 

July 5. week. 1923. 
CURE Seen Scizcke cannes 42,083 47,266 32,592 
ee eee ee ee 19,688 22,668 17,488 
CR Wing teceek awe. dubudes 32,610 26,103 35,24 
ee RD ae wc cewe dk walucdnts 9,982 2,408 20,248 
Rt SO ee ic ieceeccccic 11,057 13,546 10,987 
EE ROD akin ca ccet agen at 7 252 382 
CR. OREN Ve ackes sve Senee 9 216 
eee ere 1,248 2,285 2,890 
OCURGIOMAEE oc eset cece een wntals 1,232 
NED in cchanencenciegs ae 207 
NUMER eee b ewe icweteees 182 3805 266 
DONTE 6 faces Rakio he wee wt) ae ae See... Sees 
Bt, Peake wcsess wwe 755 1,506 1,928 
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RECEIPTS AT CENTERS. 


SATURDAY, JULY 5, 1924. 

















RNG a ci tea cansi done P eneee. - esens 
aXansas MU + «<b 0 4Ghinaauel Rebass io Ree awe dteas 
Pee eee eee eee eeeee eeeee eeeee 
SER TNO. oo vag civec'e ustedes NE iliay ae ee ee 
Ee EE cniWniagavichas vax. acne. 650% ocee 
CLs cc fecoSraskh see” 2 wanes i) saaee 
NE sak iwupeséddsacee: canbe Keener wares 
Sa 100 300 100 
EE x's 4x Sea aL weg, ened Ges betew sk waa 
ME aGuks ds cecuceecgues Sian ts oman s ase 
BS enn deked cceeee 100 1,000 800 
EEN cia cee'd cg cecaege ee 200 200 200 - 
“Indianapolis ....i.cseccess Mi e-em cs wa 
WIE. Shic'votpecacuaens 100 5,500 300 
SES Siceccpcsvecaues eas... aneen esses 
IN ag db dae avided yet w 100 2,500 
WE da dbs asikesinguache tietwe io se nes oocee 
SG EE so pacewe. coos o oppes codes 
MA vacant Gatuna bien 500 100 
*Yards closed—holiday. 
MONDAY, JULY 7, 1924. 
CRN io cc sececnadeasaeaks 28,000 69,000 25,000 
Kansas City 12,000 15,000 7,000 
Omaha .. - 9,500 18,000 11,000 
St. Louis . 8,000 21,000 5,000 
St. Joseph - 2,200 5.500 2,000 
Sioux City . - 1,800 J oes 
Re . 2,500 11,500 5,000 
Oklahoma City - 800 Tee. > éxpac 
ek eee 2,500 1,000 1,000 
WRWUED | . co ccccccccsccoes 100 600 500 
E.R CE EERE OPT OCU ek 1,500 1,100 8,600 
ED ab Baadiavenene ose 1,200 2,000 3,500 
WE Se ndcotieecasequnne 1,300 ree 
Indianapolis ............++- 1,300 11,000 300 
PUPIL. oon kde cepcaetare 1,000 6,500 3,000 
TR aa 2,200 7.000 3,000 
I nc Sales <a Cadwbs ofecuis 1,600 15.500 2,000 
QROWMNAE. «one ccccccesecccee 800 6,000 800 
Nashville, Tenn. .......... 1,000 2,400 2,400 
MOD vive ccs cvegeccteatic 1,600 1,800 900 
TUESDAY, JULY 8, 1924. 
icago . 8.000 39.000 19,000 
Kansas City . 6.000 10.000 6,000 
maha . 4,800 19,500 10,000 
St. Louis - 6,000 20,000 6,000 
St. Joseph . 2,200 11,000 5,800 
Sioux City . 4,000 20,000 ~—Cti.. ts 
St. Paul - 1,000 9,500 200 
Oklahoma City . 1,000 300 ovens 
Fort Worth .. . 2,300 500 300 
Milwaukee .. 400 1,500 200 
Denver ... 600 4,000 900 
Louisville 300 1,400 3,000 
Wichita sone ee GD. . waxes 
PROPANE 5 ons i ccecctcces 1,500 15,000 500 
POPE. cc cccvccccecceses 300 1,000 300 
CRANE woe cseusccescces 500 5.700 8,900 
Rr cat wand occa Cerune 100 3.000 200 
CROTREED ici cc rccccccscove 100 2,000 500 
Nashville, Tenn. ........... 100 1,600 1,600 
ING sn csc ct ccvewedesine 300 1,200 600 
WEDNESDAY, JULY 9, 1924. 

CORR 6k co hnktetiwescudes 9,000 28,000 16,000 
Kanone Clty .. cc ccccs . 6,500 13.000 5,000 
MUGEEE. -ot.ncccnes . 5,300 26.000 5,500 
St. Louis ..... 4,500 17,000 3,000 
St. Joseph 2.000 8.000 4,200 
Sioux City ... 3,000 eee: . a saee 
Ot, Fees :..<2< . 1,700 15,000 300 
Oklahoma City . 1,000 _ Serer 
Fort Worth . 4,000 500 300 
Milwaukee . 200 1,000 200 
Denver . . 700 1,300 2.200 
Louisville - 300 2,000 3,100 
Wichita .... . 600 1,400 300 
TIrdianapolis - 1,200 15,000 600 
Pittsburgh . 100 2.000 300 
Cincinnati 600 5,000 4,300 
Buffalo ... 100 4,000 400 
Cleveland - 200 3,000 400 
Nashville, Tenn. amet 1,400 1,700 
DONOD : io < iv cicesdseceianes 900 1,900 200 
THURSDAY, JULY 10, 1924. 

ES Se Caer yee 10,000 39,000 15,000 
Kansas City .....cccccccecs 3,500 8,000 2,500 
IRE Sie OP pers eee ee 5.500 23,000 5,000 
a Oe ere ee ee 2, 13,000 3,000 
OE SRO odin es sncsewedex 1,500 10,000 1,000 
Sie OME oo cack ca onceues 1,800 18000 ..... 
Seer rer es 2,300 11,500 700 
Ce | CED oo cise icecs 800 \ dos 
WE PREREE enkccneoveena sn 4,500 700 100 
Milwaukee 1,500 200 
WE va ddcktstuves ccaiwees 3,500 6,000 
PMMEIILT (., Gods snacqacceaen ry Pk Bae ae 
Indianapolis —< 13,000 300 
Pittsburgh .. 3.000 500 
Cincinnati .. 6.500 2,900 
Buffalo ..... ; 4,000 300 
GEE eiwak ccovecs$engs 4,000 500 
FRIDAY, JULY 11, 1924. 

Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
Chicago .... . 3,000 39,000 8,000 
Kansas City . 1,300 11,000 1,500 
Omaha . 2,000 21,000 4,000 
St. Louis . 1,200 16,000 1,800 
St. Joseph 800 6,000 800 
Sioux City ee 20,000 Gaia 
SB i 1,000 7,500 200 
Fort Worth Perr. . oe 1,200 
| OST te RE RE ON 8 50 300 4,400 
bn SORE LENT CT Ee soo 13,000 300 
a, Se erat a okie’ 3.000 350 
|. a, eer 500 4,500 3,400 
BN, ROPER ARES, 150 6.400 600 
pe reer ee 200 3,000 300 

—_@—- 


How can a good “gutter” increase 
your beef carcass yield? Ask THE 
BLUE BOOK, the “Packer's Encyclo- 
pedia.” 
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~ ICE AND REFRIGERATION 


ICE NOTES. 


The Chamber of Commerce in Puyallup, 
Wash., is considering the erection of a 
cold storage plant. 


The Bandon Cold Storage plant, Ruadon, 
Ore., has been recently been completed 
and is now in operation. 


A new cold storage plant is planned ‘for 
Shreveport, La., in the fall. George J. 
Schmitz, a well-known cold storage op- 
erator of Kansas City, Mo., will be presi- 
dent and general manager of the. new 
company, making Shreveport his home. 

A new ice*storage plant has recently 
been completed in Sparta, [ll., by the Iili- 
nois Power and Light Corp. 

The Goodland Ice & Coal Comtipany, 
Colby, Kans., plans to érect an ice plant 
some tinfé’in the fall. 

The Ashdown’ Ice & Light Company, 


Ashdown, Ark., which was recently bought 
by W. F. Moody from the Commonwealth 
Public Service Co., has been remodeled 
and re-cquipped. 


The Southern Refrigeration Company 
has opened another branch at Apalachia, 
Virginia: 

The Robstown Electric & Ice Company, 
Robstown, Tex., has made several im- 
provements in its plant. 


The capital stock of the Cliff Ice Cold 
Storage Company, Dallas, Tex., has been 
increased from $30,000 to $150,000. 


The plant of the Middletown Ice Com- 
pany, Middletown, Pa., which was recently 
completed, is now in operation. 

Considerable new equipment has recent- 
ly been added to the plant of the Woods- 
town Ice & Coal Company, Woodstown, 
New Jersey. 
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207 E. 43rd St. 


Freezer and Cooler ROOMS Provision ‘Traae 
sreciattsts 2 CORK INSULATION 
Morrow Insulating Co., Inc, ‘ew vor« 


Details and Specifi- 
cations on request 








JOHN R. 


Glenwood Avenue 
West of 22nd St. 


Cold Storage Insulation 


All Kinds of Refrigerator Construction 


LIVEZEY 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











est sealing of all regular doors. 


Open ;” 
positive acting port shutter. 


1511 West Fourth St. 





Get the 1924 Stevenson Door Book 
FREE, tells why Stevensoa 

Doors are the quickest, easiest, tight- 

Tells all about the Stevenson’s 1922 Door 


Closer; the Stevenson “Door that Cannot Stand 
the Stevenson Overhead Track Door with 


Write TODAY for your copy 
Stevenson Cold Storage Door Co. 


Chester, Penna. 


Regular 














“STERLING”’ 
MECHANICAL REFRIGERATION 


“Sterling” Ice Making Equipment has proven the 
most economical, efficient and durable over long periods 
of time. Embodies many superior and distinctive fea- 
tures that make for even greater operating economies. 
Bulletins will be sent free upon request. 


UNITED IRON WORKS, INC., Kansas City, Mo. 


Sales offices in principal cities 





WHY NOT SELL 
ICE TOO? 


Your present refrigeration 
equipment can be made to 
pay good profit during the 
hot weather by the addition 
of Ice Making Equipment. 
And ice is in demand every- 
where during the hot weather. 














NEW REFRIGERATING BRINE. 
A new. refrigerating brine is on the mar- 


ket in Europe under the trade name 
“Reinhartin,” says Charles H. Herter in 
a recent issue of Refrigerating Worid. 
The following abstract from the organ of 
the Vienna Society of Refrigerating Engi- 
neers gives some details about the new 
brine: 

“The rapid deterioration of coils, tanks 
and apparatus in ice and refrigerating 
plants using brine made from either Na Cl, 
Ca Cle or Mg Cl: is well known to every 
user. All these brines have more or less 
corrosive effect on metals and spoil the 
joint packings, causing leaks and repairs. 
These brines also act as electrolytes and 
in the presence of dissimilar metals in- 
duce electrolysis, attacking the entire 
fiping system. 

Insoluble Matter Causes Waste. 


“The insoluble matter carried along 
damages the pumps, and the coating 
formed within pipes due to precipitation 
of crystals reduces their capacity for ab- 
sorbing heat, the same as scale does in 
boiler tubes, and increases the resistance 
to flow. In this manner a loss in capacity 
of 20 per cent may occur. 

“All these objections are overcome by 
the use of ‘Reinhartin, a refrigeration 
liquid which has been patented in all 
countries. Other solutions have to be re- 
plenished from time to time, while Rein- 
hartin will last for 10 years at least. 

“Reinhartin has the property of dissolv- 
ing and eliminating all formations of rust. 
It carries sediment to the lowest point of 
the system, where it can be drained off, 
thus removing the insulating incrustation. 


Comes Ready to Use. 


“The new brine saves labor and expense 
of dissolving, for it comes in drums already 
dissolved and ready to pour into tanks. 
Strong, as received, the solution has a 
freezing point of —32 degrees F, which is 
cold enough for most commercial pur- 
poses. Where a higher freezing point will 
suffice, Reinhartin may be diluted to 
lighter densities, and thus the maximum 
economy obtained. Old brines may be 
gradually improved by using Reinhartin 
for make-up, taking, perhaps, several years 
to fill the system with clean effective 
brine.” 

A very important feature not emphasized 
in the above article is the unusually high 
heat capacity (specific heat) of Rein- 
hartin. The specific heat of the new brine 
is materially higher than that of calcium 
chloride brine at corresponding freezing 
points. 

It is stated in New York that an Amer- 
ican chemist has found Reinhartin brine 


to consist mainly of calcium and mag- 
nesium chloride, and to contain small 
quantities of hydrogen peroxide, iodine, 


lithium and barium. No definite informa- 
tion has been obtained here as to what 
extent Reinhartin brine is neutral on 
metals used in ice and refrigerating plants. 
Such researches should be made by strict- 
ly scientific methods, and the cost of the 
brine determined on the basis of relative 
heat capacity at so many cents per 1,000 
Btu per deg. F. 

Straight calcium chloride is generally be- 
lieved to be more neutral than mixed mag- 
nesium-calcium brine, and until Reinhartin 
is demonstrated to be more advantageous 
than straight calcium brine, one is not 
justified in changing one brand for 
another. 
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Before you do anything 
else—send for our catalog 
Number 11. It should be 
in your file as exclusive 
reference for every cold 
storage door problem. 


Kindly address Desk 8. 





JAMISON COLD STORAGE DOOR CO. 
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With Jamison Doors, the harder the slam the 
tighter the seal, and the automatic self-tightening 
fastener gets tighter with age. That’s the foun- 
dation of cold storage door satisfaction. A door 
may be well constructed from a wood worker’s 
standpoint but it ceases to be a cold storage door if 
the hardware isn’t effective. 


Besides the 100% efficient fastener on the Jamison 
door, consider the multiple seal between frame 
and door where others have but one; the adjustable 
spring hinges extending over half the width of the 
door, making it possible to regulate the pressure 
and renewing the seat against the multiple seals 
of contact, and the material weight of Jamison 
Hardware is three times greater than that on any 
other cold storage door. That’s why they invite 
long, hard usage and measure up to better than the 
refrigerating engineer’s specifications. 


iw: Doors 


frig 











Hagerstown, Md., U.S. A. 
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YORK REFRIGERATING SALES. 


Recent sales and installations ef York 
refrigerating machinery and equipment are 
reported by the York Maufacturing Com- 
pany, York, Pa., as follows: 

Anniston Ice & Coal Co., Anniston, Ala.; 
two 20-ton refrigerating machines. 

Port Arthur ice & Refrigerating Co., 
Port Arthur, Texas; one 70-ton refrigerat- 
ing machine. 

Artificial Ice & Cold Storage Co., In- 
dianapolis, Ind.; a 189-ton refrigerating 
machine. 

City Ice & Fuel Co., Station No. 26, 
Cincinnati, Ohio; a 125-ton freezing sys- 
tem. 

Cutler Ice Co., Binghamton, N. Y.; 
30-ton refrigerating machines. 

Junction City Ice & Coal Co., Junction 
City, Tenn.; one 19-ton refrigerating ma- 
chine. 

Piedmont Ice Manufacturing Co., Pied- 
mont, Ala.; one 15-ton refrigerating ma- 
chine. 

Wilkinsburg Ice Co., Wilkinsburg, Pa.; 
one 30-ton refrigerating machine. 

Sunflower Light, Ice & Power Co., In- 
dianola, Miss.; a 19-ton refrigerating ma- 
chine. 

Natchez Ice Co., Natcnez, Miss,; a 50- 
ton refrigerating machine. 

Kenova Ice & Cold Storage Co., Kenova, 
W. Va.; a 20-ton refrigerating machine. 

Artificial Ice Co., Waterloo, Iowa; the 
necessary material and apparatus for over- 
ad and remodeling their freezing sys- 


two 


“Abbott Packing Co., Carnegie, Pa.; one 
75-ton refrigerating machine. 

Bloomsburg Ice & Cold Storage Co., 
Bloomsburg, Pa.; a 30-ton refrigerating 
machine. 

Cooper Ice Co., Cordova, Ala.; a 30-ton 
refrigerating machine. 

Folmer Ice Cream Co., Hanover, Pa.; a 
222¥%4-ton refrigerating machine. 

. L. Swope Meat Market, Hanover, 
Pa.; a 2-ton refrigerating machine. 

C. F. Pfister, butcher, Goldsboro, Pa.; 
a %-ton refrigerating machine. 

State Ice Manufacturing Co., Sacra- 
mento, Cal.; one 20-ton refrigerating ma- 
chine. 

Samuel Schwinck Meat Market, Sagi- 
naw, Mich.; one 15-ton refrigerating ma- 
chine. 

Hammond Beef Co., Ann Arbor, Mich.; 
a 25-ton refrigerating machine. 

Paulson Packing Co., San Fernando, 
Cal.; one 16-ton refrigerating machine. 

Frost Oil Mill, Frost, Texas; one 30-ton 
and one 12-ton enclosed refrigerating ma- 
chine. 

Mound City Electric Light & Ice Co., 
Mound City, Mo.; one 30-ton refrigerat- 
ing machine. 

El Paso Central Market, El Paso, Texas; 
one 19-ton refrigerating machine. 

Roise Ice & Produce Co., Boise, Idaho; 
one 19-ton refrigerating machine. 

Orange Belt Ice Co., Covina, Cai.; one 
30-ton refrigerating machine. 

Crystal Ice & Fuel Co., Independence, 
Kan.; one 9%4-ton refrigerating machine. 

Blumenstein Brothers, packers, Lebanon, 
Ill., a 914-ton refrigerating machine. 


Anthony Salt Co., ice manufacturers, 
Harper, Kan.; a 5%-ton refrigerating ma- 
chine. 


W. B. Render Meat Market, Waxa- 
hachie, Texas; a 13%4-ton refrigerating ma- 
chine. 

Kerens Cotton Oil Co., Kerens, Texas; 
one 534-ton refrigerating machine. 

Buffalo Market, Spokane, Wash.; a 2- 
ton refrigerating machine. 

Leidy’s Cash Market, Bakersfield, Cal.; 
a one-ton self-contained refrigerating ma- 
chine. 

Cove Manufacturing Co., ice and ice 
cream manufacturers, Martinsburg, Pa.; 
one 12-ton refrigerating machine. 

Kingan & Co., packers, Jacksonville, 
Fla.; one 15-ton refrigerating machine. 

Skage’s Cash Stores, Stockton, Cal.; 


one 2-ton refrigerating machine. 


S. B. Nethkin & Co., ice manufacture and 
meat market, Cass, W. Va.; one 6-ton re- 
frigerating machine. 

A. R. White Meat Market, Fellows, 
Cal.; one 2-ton refrigerating machine. 

Ginochio Brothers, butchers, Bay Point, 
Cal.; one 314-ton refrigerating machine. 

Bennett & Co., market, Crossett, Ark.; a 
¥%-ton refrigerating machine. 

Louis J. Hoelzley Meat Market, Grand 
Rapids, Mich.; a %-ton refrigerating ma- 
chine. 

W. H. Mason Grocery & Meat Market, 
Stroudsburg, Pa.; one 4-ton refrigerating 
machine. 

W. M. Freed & Brother, butchers, New 
Hanover, Pa.; one 4-ton retrigerating ma~- 
chine. 

Arctic Ice Co., Port Huron, Mich.; an 
&-ton refrigerating machine. 

Chatham Ice Co., Chatham, Va.; 
i ies 2g machine. 

L. J. Schreck Meat Market, Covington, 
Ky.; a one-ton self-contained refrigerating 
machine. 

L. T. Kautz Meat Market, Norwood, 
Ohio; a one-ton self-contained refrigerat- 
ing machine. 

Newport Ice & Fish Co., Newport, Ore.: 
one 12%-ton refrigerating machine. 

Anthony Salt Co., ice storage, Zenda, 
Kan.; a one-ton self-contained refrigerat- 
ing machine. 

Anthony Ice & Salt Co., ice storage, Ar- 
gonia, Kan.; a one-ton self-contained re- 
frigerating machine. 


12-ton 


Port Chester Hygeia Ice Co., Port 
Chester, N. Y.; two 20-ton refrigerating 
machines. 


F. J. Hermann, sausage manufacturer, 
Tampa, Fla.; one 4ton refrigerating ma- 
chine. 

Peter Schuller Meat Market, Inclewood, 
Cal.; one 2-ton refrigerating machine. 

Walter M. Chase Meat Market, 112 West 
7th St., Los Angeles, Cal.; a one-ton self- 
contained refrigerating machine. 

J. J. Tauer Meat Market, St. Paul, Minn.: 
a 2-ton self-contained refrigerating ma- 


chine. 
Shuler Brothers Meat Market, Cody, 
Wyo.; a 1%-ton self-contained refrigerat- 


ing machine. 

Harry B. Kerns, meat market, West 
Leesport, Pa.; one 2-ton self-contained -re- 
frigerating machine. 





Your Cooling System 


Most hot weather troubles can 
be traced to faulty refrigeration. 


Do you ever have trouble with 
the refrigerating system in your 
plant? 


Do you know how to take care 
of your condensers, brine circula- 
tion, refrigerating machines ? 


Is your insulation 


shape? 


in good 


Cold air leaks cost money. They 
will eat you up if you don’t watch 
out! 


Care of a packinghouse refrigerating 
system is plainly and simply described 
in an article on “Refrigeration in the 
Meat Plant,” by a packinghouse master 
mechanic, printed in a recent issue of 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER. 


If you want a copy of the article, 
cut out this notice and send it with a 
2-cent stamp to THE NATIONAL PRo- 
VISIONER, Old Colony Bldg., Chicago. 
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M. A. Felin, packer, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
one 2-ton refrigerating machine. 

Eloward R. Swank Meat Market, Indi- 
ana, Pa.; one 4-ton refrigerating machine. 

Joseph Brady, Butcher, Katonah, N. Y.; 
a one-ton refrigerating machine. 

Ed. Roeder Meat Market, St. Louis, 
Mo.; a 2-ton self-contained refrigerating 
machine. 

George B. Lamp, abattoir, Baltimore, 
Md.; one 10-ton refrigerating machine. 

Irwin & Stonerod, ice manufacturers, 
Ligonier, Pa.; one 8-ton refrigerating ma- 
chine. 

Armour Lloyd, meat market, Austin- 
town, Ohio; one 5-ton refrigerating ma- 
chine. 

Sam Seelig Co., meat market, Ames, 
Iowa; one 2-ton refrigerating machine. 

W. Humphrey Meat Market, Ames, 
lowa.; one 2-ton refrigerating machine. 

Henry J. Sengstake, grocery and meat 
market, Lincoln, Neb.; one 2-ton refrig- 
erating machine. 


Buck Ice Co., Columbus, Ga.; one 15%4- 
ton refrigerating machine. 
Wilson & Co., packers, Chicago, III; 


one 15-ton refrigerating machine. 

Ben Shermer Meat Market, Granite City, 
Ill.; one 3-ton refrigerating ‘machine. 

G. A. Kopp Meat Market, Elkville, IIL; 
one 3-ton refrigerating machine. 

City Meat Market, Gillett, Ark.; one 3- 
ton refrigerating machine. 

George W. Taylor & Co., ice manufac- 
turer, Norfolk, Va.; a 2%-ton refrigerat- 
ing machine. 

Anton Oswald, butcher, Coaldale, Pa.; 
one 2-ton refrigerating machine. 

Columbia Market, meat market, Cedar- 
hurst, L. I., N. Y.; one 2-ton refrigerat- 
ing machine. 

E. R. Herndon Meat Market, Ardmore, 
Okla.; a 2-ton self-contained refrigerating 
machine. 

Levi Brothers Meat Market, Corsicana, 
Texas; a 2-ton self-contained refrigerating 
machine. 

East Texas Public Service Co., ice man- 
ufacturer, Winnsboro, Texas; one 534-ton 
refrigerating machine. 

Bowie Electric & Ice Co., Bowie, Texas, 
one 534-ton refrigerating machine. 

John E. Brown Meat Market, Natrona, 
Pa.; a 2-ton self-contained refrigerating 
machine. 

Henry P. Zipf, butcher, Rye, N. Y.; 
one 4-ton refrigerating machine. 

Harry Gilderhorn Meat Market, Detroit, 
Mich.; a 1%-ton refrigerating machine. 

Concannon Brothers, Butchers, Torring- 
ton, Conn.; one 2-ton refrigerating ma- 
chine. 

Blumenstein Brothers Meat Market, Le- 
banon, IIl.; one-ton self-contained refrig- 
erating machine. 

Louis G. Littley Market, Rochester, N. 
Y.; a 2-ton self-contained refrigerating ma- 
chine. 

Teemley Brothers Meat Market, Wat- 
kins, Y.; a one-ton refrigerating ma- 
chine. 

Bloecher & Shaaf, Inc., sausage manu- 
facturers, Baltimore, Md.; one 10-ton re- 
frigerating machine. 

V. M. Nichols, ice manufacturer, Bowie, 
Md.; one 11%-ton refrigerating machine. 

Metropolitan Hotel Supply Co. (Meat 
Market), West 14th and Washington Sts., 
New York, N. Y.; one 12-ton refrigerating 
machine. 

Oklahoma Light & Power Co., ice manu- 
facturers, Sulphur, Okla.; a 39-ton refrig- 
erating machine. 

Oklahoma Light & Power Co., ice manu- 
facturers, Holdenville, Okla.; one 39-ton 
refrigerating machine. 

Feilchenfeld Brothers Meat Market, 
11150 South Michigan Ave., Chicago, III; 
a 2-ton self-contained refrigerating ma- 
chine. 

Charles A. Anderson Meat market, Du- 
luth, Minn.; a‘2-ton self-contained refrig- 
erating machine: 

Elgin Coal & Ice Co., Elgin, Ill.; one 5- 
ton refrigerating machine. 
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AUSTRALIAN MEAT TRADE. 
(Continued from page 22.) 
Australia, the price is only 12/d for export 
beef and 5/6 for rejects. The price is 
practically the same as last year and it 
carries the same stipulation—that if the 
actual average realizations exceed 4 pence 
per pounds for hinds and 3d for chops the 
seller is to receive the whole of such ex- 
cess up to %d per pound and 50 per cent 

of anything over that amount. 


What the Grower Receives 

At the Wyndham plant the average re- 
turn to growers on 30,000 head of cattle 
slaughtered last season was £3/10/9, the 
Federal subsidy representing 7/9. With- 
out this form of ‘(Government assistance the 
grower would only have received £3/3 de- 
livered at the plant for his cattle. It is 
pointed out that the ocean freight on the 
beef produced amounted to just under that 
sum, so that the shipping companies for 
transport received nearly as much as the 
man who had to raise his cattle and keep 
them for three or four years. 

The plants at Darwin, Northern Terri- 
tory, which are also in a little populated 
part of the Commonwealth, have not been 
opened for some years; but it is said that 
there are 20,000 to 30,000 head of cattle 
that are now too old for export and which 
must be handled by boiling down and their 
by-products saved or they must be de- 
stroyed on the ranches. The proposal has 
been put before the Federal Government, 
which controls the Territory and which is 
pledged to provide better wharfage facil- 
ities, oil depots and other means for im- 
proving handling at the port. 

It is said that Vestey Bros., who own the 
plant, are prepared to operate it to the 
full capacity if they get any encourage- 
ment. This plant was closed down sev- 
eral years ago, partly because of the ex- 
tortionate demands by the men employed 
there. As it was practically the only in- 
dustry in the territory, the town of Dar- 
win and the whole country there has been 
languishing. 

A line of 8,000 bullocks was recently 
sold for despatch from Daiwin to Manila 
alive. Export will commence shortly. The 
forwarding of live cattle to Java from the 
territory, which had assumed fair propor- 
tions, had to be discontinued on account of 
the outbreak of rinderpest in Western 
Australia. This has been stamped out, but 
an official intimation to that effect has 
not yet been issued. 


Long Distance Cattle Hauling. 


Considerable attention has been di- 
rected to the long-distance trucking otf 
cattle in Queensland. This has arisen from 
the circumstances attaching to the high 
prices of cattle in the southern part of 
Australia and the low price in North 
Queensland, where they are raised. -The 
railways were joined up some little time 
ago, and so the scheme was evolved of 
forwarding cattle in some cases over 1400 
miles to Brisbane, being unloaded for rest 
periods a time or two on the trip, com- 
pleting the journey in a week. 

The Government in order to assist the 
industry, had cut railway rates 30 per cent 
on its railways (all the railways are Gov- 
ernment owned), but it has intimated that 
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after June 30 this concession will be with- 
drawn. The freight had worked out at a 
little over thirty shillings per head, so that 
the imposition of the full rate will add a 
considerable amount to the cost and may 
affect future shipments. These cattle 
either went to the packing plants in the 
southern part of this State or to the mar- 
kets of the other States. 

The plants in the other States which 
slaughter lamb and sheep for export are 
not yet operating. The are not likely to 
commence before August. Prices in the 
metropolitan markets in Victoria and New 
South Wales for sheep and lambs are high, 
so that if an export trade is to be under- 
taken the rates will have to be revised be- 
fore the plants are due to commence. 

Mostly Sheep in Victoria. 

The tendency, in the State of Victoria 
especially, is to go entirely for sheep, so 
that it is expected that the State will have 
to.look more and more to Queensland for 
supplies. As a movement for converting 
large cattle holdings to sheep holdings, on 
account of the high values of wool, is also 
taking place in Queensland, it looks as if 
the available supplies of beef will show a 
contraction from year to year. There will 
not be a smaller quantity for export from 
Australia, but the prices locally for beef 
will increase. 

This may explain why a large number of 
the big firms that operate in the more 
populous States are turning attention to 
Queensland, buying properties to act as de- 
pots and arranging for their own supplies 
direct from the cattle owners, instead of 
allowing the cattle to be sent south on the 
hoof. W. Angliss, who is among the larg- 
est Victorian operators to come to Queens- 
land looking for stock, predicted much 
better prices for Queensland breeders. 
Among other things he said that the qual- 
ity of the Queensland beef, is much bet- 
ter than that in his State. ; 

Prospects in New Zealand. 

The outlook in the Dominion has been 
greatly improved by the good season. In 
consequence, there will be a much larger 
number of sheep and lambs available for 
export than appeared some time ago. The 
railway strike that occupied several weeks 


‘ 





Temperatures! 


Do you watch them 

In the hog scalding vat? 

“ “rendering kettle? 

ow lad teak? 
ham boiling vat? 
sausage kitchen? 
smoke house? 
meat cooler? 

“ © tank room? 

Or in a dozen other places in 
your plant? 

If you do not, you are losing 
money every day. 


Send a 2-cent stamp to TuHE 
NATIONAL Provisioner, Old Colony 
Building, Chicago, for copies of the 
three articles on “Temperature Con- 
trol in the Meat Plant,” which ap- 
peared in recent issues. 
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did not affect killing, but prevented trans- 
portation to the ships’ side. There is ampte 
storage. Lambs have been bought at the 
works at up to 10d for best and up to 7d 
for wethers. 

An important movement has taken place 
for the amalgamation of all the farmers’ 
freezing companies in New Zealand. A 
meeting has taken place and the proposal 
has been referred to the various boards for 
consideration. 

Unsuccessful Meat Shipment. 


Much attention has been given to the 
experiment made with the shipment of beef 
from New Zealand under the Linley proc- 
ess, as it was expected, if successful, to 
revolutionize the conditions under which 
meat would be exported to the older world. 
The shipment by the Kent was a failure, 
and the reason given is that Mr. Linley 
took ill on the voyage and was unable to 
give his personal attention to the shipment. 
The meat was condemned on arrival in 
London. 

Another shipment is to be made by a 
faster boat. Traces of formaldehyde were 
found in the meat and the Imperial autnor- 
ities do not hold with the use of this sub- 
stance. 

In Australia the Bullot method of pre- 
serving meat is being pushed hard and a 
representative of the company has been on 
a visit to Engnad to make representations 
there in order to allow meat shipped under 
this process to pass in. It has been dis- 
cussed in Australia for years, but has not 
got much further ahead up to the present. 
The Australian Meat Council is giving 
financial assistance in the matter. The 
meat is not chilled or frozen, but receives 
a blast of air specially charged with a mix- 
ture, the nature of which is secret. It is 
claimed that the meat will keep indefinitely 
and that it is not deleterious in any way. 

ee 


AUSTRALIAN BACON INDUSTRY. 


About ten or twelve years ago a bacon 
factory was established in Maryborough, 
southern Queensland, Australia, which led 
to the immediate expansion of pig raising 
in the farming districts. A large number 
of hogs suitable for the requirements of 
the industry are now regularly shipped to 
the city from many parts of the Upper 
Burnett. According to Consul Romeyn 
Wormuth, Newcastle, Australia, in a re- 
port to the Department of Commerce, the 
farmers in the Gayndah country are going 
largely into the industry, and unless the 
drop in prices has a discouraging effect 
a substantial increase in the number of 
hog raisers may be expected from that 
center. 

It is understod that the farmers about 
Mundubera are also interesting themselves 
in the possibilities of further development 
of the bacon industry which was well 
established years ago in the older settle- 
ments around Kingaroy, Murgon, Wondai, 
and other districts in the South Burnett. 


Carcass beef sells chiefly on its good 
looks. What ruins the looks of a car- 
cass? How should the carcass “split- 
ter” work to prevent this? Ask THE 
BLUE BOOK, the “Packer’s Encyclo- 
pedia.” . 
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Chicago Section 


C. M. Bell, of Powers-Begg & Co.,, 
Jacksonville, ill, called on his Chicago 
friends during the week. 


Mason Harker, Cincinnati, O., the well- 
known tallow and grease broker, was in 
Chicago for a day last week. 


D. C. Roberton, former vice president 
of Miller & Hart, is spending the summer 
in Scotland, visiting relatives. 

Vice-president Isaac Powers, of the 
Home Packing & Ice Co., Terre Haute, 
Ind., was in Chicago during the week. 


Fred H. White, the oldest provision iu- 
spector in the industry, was in Chicago 
this week, visiting his old friends. 


Jay E. Decker, president of Jacob E. 
Decker & Sons Co., Inc., Mason City, 
Iowa, was a Chicago visitor during the 
week, breaking all golf records while here. 

Packers’ purchases of livestock at Chi- 
cago for the first four days of this week 
totalled 36,894 cattle, 12,390 calves, 117,413 
hogs and 59,075 sheep. 


R. J. Rasmussen, well-known in packing- 
house circles as a practical operating 


man, is now superintendent of the Bell 
Packing Company’s plant at Indiana- 
polis, Ind. 


George Bela, of Vienna, Austria, who 
has been in this country some weeks in 
the interests of the provision trade in his 
country, left Chicago Friday on his re- 
turn trip to Vienna. 


After a long spell of cool weather the 
temperature in Chicago suddenly rose to 
the nineties at the end of the week. The 
cause was discovered when Sam Stretch, 
the spice man, hit town. 

A. B. Friedman of Hamburg, Germany, 
writes his friend John Hall from the Ital- 
ian Alps, where he is on a tour with his 
sister and Mr. and Mrs. M. E. Greenebaum 
of Chicago. 

Don C. Pease, well-known in the pro- 
duce field as head of the poultry and pro- 
duce departments of various packers, has 
taken charge of the poultry department of 
the Louisville Provision Co., with head- 
quarters at Louisville, Ky. 


Mrs. C. B. Heinemann, wife of the 
genial former vice-president of the Insti- 
tute of American Meat Packers, accom- 
panied by her children, is visiting friends 
in Chicago. She plans to leave soon with 
the children for the Heinemann summer 
home on the shores of Lake Michigan. 
“Heine” was unable to come North with 
his wife, much to the regret of his many 
Chicago friends. 


Provision shipments from Chicago for 
the week ending July 5, 1924, with com- 


parisons, were reported as follows: 
Last week. gy week. Last year. 
Cured meats, Ibs..... ery ny 
2 


MEAT BOARD MAKES PROGRESS 


Widespread distribution of the gospel 
of meat is indicated by R. C. Pollock, man- 
aging director of the National Live Stock 
and Meat Board, in his report for the 
period ended June 30, 1924. 

Some of the outstanding features of the 
activities of the board during the year are: 

The inauguration of “Meat for Health 
Week,” observed during June 25-30, 1923, 
when the attention of the entire nation was 
directed to the true food value of meat 
and its relation to health; 





R. C. POLLOCK 
Managing Director National Live Stock and 
Meat Board. 


The sponsoring of the national meat 
story contest participated in by nearly 
12,000 high school girls; 

The establishment of Meat Councils in 
Boston and Kansas City, which junction 
under the guidance of the board; 


The inauguration of fellowships in the 
University of Rochester and Columbia 
University for the furtherance of scientific 
research on meat; and, 

The carrying forward of an extensive 
program on the live stock and meat in- 
dustry through the columns of the press, 
through women’s organizations, motion 
pictures, the radio, educational literature, 
meat posters, and the furnishing of text 
books to schools. 

At the annual meeting of the board, held 
in Chicago, July 2, D. A. Millett of Denver, 
Colo,, representative of the American Na- 
tional Live Stock Association, was elected 
chairman for the ensuing year. The fol- 
lowing were re-elected to their respective 
offices: Thomas E. Wilson, president of 
Wilson & Co., vice-chairman: Everett C. 
Brown, president of the National Live 
Stock Exchange, treasurer, and R. C. 
Pollock, secretary-managing director. 


Bika SRS 


GERMAN MEAT COSTS STILL LOW. 

Current wholesale prices for beef, pork, 
and mutton in Berlin indicate that the 
price level for these products still tends be- 
low the pre-war level. Current veal prices 
on the other hand are considerably above 
the prices in 1913. According to a report 
from Margaret L. Goldsmith, Assistant 
Trade Commissioner, Berlin, Germany, to 
the Department of Commerce, based on 
reports from the trade, the following table 
shows gold mark prices in Berlin for 50 
kilograms of the meats indicated. In each 
case prices for the best quality have been 
chosen: 


1913 ——— 1924 —__ 
Average. May May 22, June 3 
PE et Te ey 81 76 77.50 
NE eas basso aw 'ss ts ui ee eb ane 133 190 180 
EERIE Ee ott eee 69 68.50 64 
MR, | Sax sekdaweenuans¥cuean 89 77.50 80 
aa 


Swift & Company’s sales of carcass beef 
in Chicago, for the week ending Saturday, 
July 5, for shipment sold out, ranged from 
7.00 cents to 19.00 cents per pound, aver- 
aged 13.17 cents per pound. 





H. C. GARDNER F. A, LINDBERG 


GARDNER & LINDBERG 
ENGINEERS 
Mechanical, Electrical, Architectural 
SPECIALTIES, Packing Plants, Cold, Storage, 
Manufacturing Plants, Power 


H. P. Henschien R. J. McLaren 


HENSCHIEN & McLAREN 
Architects 


1637 Prairie Ave. Chicago, IIl. 








ations, Investigations PACKING PLANTS AND COLD STORAGE 
1184 Marquette Bldg. CHICAGO CONSTRUCTION 
George F. Pine Walter L. Munneoke Fred J. Anders Chas. H. Reimers 
Pine @ Munnecke Co. ANDERS & REIMERS 
PACKING HOUSE & COLD STORAGE ARCHITECTS 
CONSTRUCTION; CORK INSULATION & ENGINEERS 
10 pet Detroit, Mich i 314 Erie Bldg. Packing House 
Bldg. * Cherry Cleveland, 0. Specialists 








H.N. Jones Construction Co. 


Engineers 
San Antonio, Texas 
Designs and Builds 
Packing Houses 





30 Years Experience 


M. P. BURT & COMPANY 


Engineers & Architects 
house and Cold Storage Designing— 
Consultation on Power and Operating Costs, 
Curing etc. You Profit by Our 25 Years’ Ex- 
perience. Lower Construction Cost. Higher 


efficiency. 
206-7 Falls Bldg.. MEMPHIS, TENN. 











+ fy ~~ agaiaenaagials 6,195,000 8,754,000 — 8,723,000 
C. W. RILEY, Jr. 
BROKER 


2109 Union Central Bldg., Cincinnati, O. 
Provisions, Oils, Greases and Tallows 








Offerings Solicited 





PACKERS ARCHITECTURAL & ENGINEERING CO. 


WILLIAM H. KNEHANS, Chief Engineer 


ABATTOIR PACKING AND COLD STORAGE PLANTS 
Manhattan Building, Chicago, III. 


Cable Address, Pacarco 
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ROY NEELY HITCHES DOUBLE. 


Roy L. Neely, the Chicago casings 
broker, sneaked off to Michigan the other 
day and got married. The wedding took 
place on June 30 at Sandusky, Mich., 
and the bride was Marguerite Berden. 
Neely’s falling off the bachelor cart was 
such a surprising event that it moved 
John Hall to pen the following: 

“It’s seldom our privilege and pleasure 
to pen a tribute to the living, although it’s 
our firm belief that ‘telling ’em while 
they’re here’ is the only way, regardless of 
the pitful fact that it’s not in general prac- 
tice. Saying a few kind words about those 
that have passed on is the last and the 
saddest thing we have to do. 

“Getting back to our live subject, Roy, it’s 
a stated fact that his friends, and they are 
numerous and everywhere, will wish him 
more than the unusual amount of felicity 
always forthcoming in a case of this kind. 
Roy has been in single harness long 
enough now to value a mate that can pull 
with him, and if he wasn’t one of those 
that has the reputation of being up and 
going continually, I’d say he was overdue 
in this particular case, as one can’t help 
but note his youthful exhuberance is wan- 
ing a wee bit. 

“Montaigne wrote: ‘Is not marriage an 
open question, when it is alleged, from the 
beginning of the world, that such as are 
in the institution wish to get out, and such 
as are out, wish to get in.’ 

“What is it the Bible says, to the general 
effect that it is not good for man to be 
alone? 

“Waiving all arguments pro and con, it’s 
not out of order to say that Roy Neely in 
his chosen field has a reputation for being 
thorough. He has studied his business, 
he knows it, he is a builder, he breeds con- 
fidence, and anything entrusted to his care 
is handled conscientiously, ably and in- 
telligently. As a good man in single har- 
ness, the chances are brilliant that he will 
be even a better one in double harness, so 
again we all extend him our every wish 
for happiness unexcelled.” 


NEW ZEALAND MEAT EXPORTS. 


During the first quarter of 1925, ship- 
ments of beef quarters from New Zealand 
amounted to 90,542, which was a decided 
decrease from the 165,045 quarters ex- 
ported during the same period last year, 
according to a report by the New Zealand 
Meat Producers’ Board, as transmitted to 
the Department of Commerce by Assistant 
Trade Commissioner Elmer G. Pauly, Mel- 
bourne, Australia. 


In the case of mutton and lamb exports, 
however, an increase was shown: mutton 
carcasses reaching 837,617 by the end of 
March this year, compared with 794,027 
last year, and lamb totaling 2,162,345 car- 
casses, compared with 2,050,861 last year. 
Australian shipments of lamb show a wide 
variance between this year’s and last year’s 
figures, 975,675 carcasses being shipped 
during the first quarter this year, compared 
with 2,395,911 last year. It is claimed that 
a greater quantity of lamb would have 
been shipped from New Zealand had not 
the shipments been controlled by the meat 
export board of that country. 
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NEW YORK MEAT SUPPLIES. 

Receipts of western dressed meats and 
local slaughter under federal inspection 
for New York City, N. Y., are officially 
reported for the week ending July 5, 
1924, with comparisons, as follows: 


Week Cor. 

ending Previous week 

Western dressed meats: July 5 week. 1923 
Steers, carcasses .... 6,783%4 9,29014 5,763 
Cows, carcasses ...... =" ay 075A 513 


Bulls, carcasses ....... 2 171 
-. 11,984 11,725 11,627 
8 1,351 


: - 20.117 28,654 16,642 
"140979 -198'319 100/125 


Veal, carcasses .... 
Hogs and pigs.... 
Lambs, carcasses 

Mutton, carcasses . 
Beef cuts, Ibs. .... 








Pork cuts. Ibs ........ 853,778 1,395,319 651,367 
Local slaughters: 

Salk ear 8,275 8,764 8,958 

BED occ wesc cswessee 13,614 14,465 12,479 

SES aise Sawai slen aio éaa:ee 39,568 40,654 39,186 

PEE Nevderwescendcves 33,864 33,138 44,162 


BOSTON MEAT SUPPLIES. 


Receipts of western dressed meats and 
slaughter under federal and city inspec- 
tion at Boston, Mass., are officially re- 
ported as follows for the week ending 
July 5, 1924, with comparisons: 


Week Cor. 
ending Previous week 
Western dressed meats: July 5 week, 1923 
Steers, carcasses ...... 2,330 3,319 2,337 
Cows, carcasses ....... 495 668 328 
Bulls, carcasses ...... 53 47 46 
Veals, carcasses ...... 881 1,892 800 
Lambs, carcasses .... 10,381 16,729 11,402 
Mutton, carcasses .... 385 519 441 
WR, OU caren cceesce 342,924 594,368 85,052 
ae. eens 

ey ae 1,271 1,472 1,109 
Calves ENG ¢ daw aneeewes 2,102 2,078 06 
Lda cakicinwnctes 20,278 24,403 17,713 

ED de vaduvecnccnnts 5,478 6,311 4, 


PHILADELPHIA MEAT SUPPLIES. 


Receipts of western dressed meats and 
local slaughter under city and federal in- 
spection at Philadelphia, Pa., are officially 
reported as follows for the week ending 
July 5, 1924. 


Week Cor. 
ending Previous week 
Western dressed meats: July 5 week. 1923 
Steers, carcasses ...... 2,391 3,171 2,692 
Cows, carcasses ...... 387 419 386 
Bulls, @arcasses ...... 211 357 125 
Veal, carcasses ...... 1,477 2,497 1,554 
Lambs, carcasses .... 6,865 7,732 6,577 
Mutton, carcasses .... 1,151 1,894 BF 
WORN SOME asco cic o's 313,709 512,357 313,503 
Local slaughters: 
1,876 1,415 
2. 2, 
15,426 14,064 
3,726 5,012 





CHICAGO LIVESTOCK. 




















RECEIPTS. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Mon., June 30...... 13,532 oe 51,423 14,786 
Tues., aes 10,608 3,356 42,466 11,827 
iWed., July 2........ 10,047 1,502 37,774 14,902 
MPs, SUEP Oe esc veces 4,553 2,480 25,814 13,344 
by. Re Holiday. 
SRG, FORE Be csiescc sac Holiday. 
Totals last week ....38,740 10,790 157,477 3 
vious week ......46,080 12,714 199,297 62,267 
Year ago ..... 35,990 573 158,469 43,459 
Two years ago ..... 40,318 10,381 126,726 49,566 
SHIPMENTS. 
Mon., June 30....... 3,666 21 10,827 1,360 
‘Toes., JOY 2 vec ece 2,897 ae 6.615 4,605 
Wed., uly tb eleven fae 3, 24 3,332 5,069 
Teer.. See SB .cccee 2.69: 13 «12,956 3.900 
ie eae Holiday 
Wt SU Biba Sco Holiday 
Totals last week. ...12,320 58 33,730 14,934 
Previous week ..... 16,759 7 36,967 12,229 
, ae ree 13,007 167 =50,858 3,975 
Two years ago...... 11,392 131 29,084 8,473 


Receipts at Chicago Stock Yards thus far this year 
to July 5, with comparative totals: 


1924. 1923. 


Cattle 1,490,085 1,496,809 

Calves 442, 432,325 
ogs c.e7.ess 5,228,549 
eep 1,809,482 1,780,889 





Combined weekly hog receipts at eleven markets 
for 1924 to July 5, with comparisons: 


Week. Year to date. 

Week ending July 5 ......... 605,000 20,880,000 
Previous week ......... .- - 745.000 . 
Corresponding week 1923 : "i 
Corresponding week 1922. é 
Corresponding week 1921........ 432'000 

Combined receipts at seven points for the week 
ending July 5, with comparisons: 











*Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
Week ending July 5..... 122,000 506,000 139.000 
OE. “WHEE. vvcicecesiens 148,000 616,000 1¢ 
Ruudlieos gs sUavkseecea 4,000 466,000 142,000 
Paid dive Vint oe Seeesiee nee 123,000 352,000 122, 
BE fcvadivs Vin vasevestaawe 91,000 000 141,000 
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mm BAKE 


System 
Refrigeration 





PUTS MORE PROFIT IN 
SAUSAGE MAKING 


Temperature control that is positive 
throughout the various cooling stages of 
sausage making can be accomplished by 
Baker System Refrigeration at a phenom- 
enally low cost. 

With proper temperatures the quality of 
your product will increase and the de- 
mand for your sausage grow larger. This 
means more profits. 


Every Baker Plant Built to Order. 


Your Baker Plant is built to meet the 
refrigerating problems you have in your 
place. We invite you to submit your 
problem to our Board of Engineers for so- 
lution. No obligation, 


Baker Ice Machine Co. 
Omaha, Nebraska, 











Combined receipts at seven markets for 1924 to 
July 5, and the corresponding period for previous 
years: 


*Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
WE cAveescacanawee 4,789,000 17,276,000 4,695,000 
EE Osa oe concidsee dee 4,786,000 16,539,000 4,947,000 
MN + stadisecedacsenee 4,491,000 12,432, 4,592,000 
: eee re te 4,188,000 12,664,000 5,461,000 





*Calves at Omaha. St. Louis and St. Joseph are 
counted as cattle. 


Chicago Stock Yards receipts, average weight and 
top -—_ average prices for hogs for under-mentioned 
wee 

Average 
Number weight. Prices—— 
received. Ibs. Top. Average 
-157,500 236 $ 7.40 $ 6.90 








Previous week ...... -199,201 236 7.30 6.90 
os wd acd ve Ke .158,469 240 8.10 7.05 
MEN wae stadcee sa ..126,726 240 11.00 10.05 
2 EN rr 121,486 238 9.90 9.20 
ey eee 239 23.00 21.95 
vale ee naa neiea Canes 109, 230 «623.00 21.95 
ES Sc Sdccktos ceeccwed 148,162 243 18.10 17.20 
MES a Nacrw eden tewaeaded 133.077 232 16.00 15.15 
NEES \\ola'b ia vip Sere mcernda-deo 139,935 228 10.25 9.90 
MEE sicasaveegsakwcoes 98,060 236 8.12% 7.25 
pe dhedeéerae 111,557 26 9.15 8.90 
Average 1914-1923....... 131,0 000 ) 238 $13.00 00 $12.15 15 
* Receipts and average weight for week ending 
July 5, 1924, unofficial. 


WEEKLY ckesinene B desipge OF LIVESTOCK. 
tle. Hoes. Sheep. iauie. 
Week —— July 5. b 2.90 $6.90 $5.25 $14.20 








Previous week ........ 6.90 5.00 13.60 
7.05 6.15 15.65 
10.05 6.50 12.90 
9.20 4.90 10.55 
14.80 7.90 15.15 
21.95 9.05 17.10 
17.20 12.25 18.70 
15.15 8.75 5.50 
9.90 7.20 10.75 
7.25 5.75 8.85 
8.90 5.40 8.80 
Average 1914-1923 ..... $11.35 $12.15 $ 7.40 $18.40 


Following is given the net supply of cattle. hogs 
and sheep for packers at the Chicago Stock Yards 
for week mentioned: 


Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 


*Week ae SE Siscccces 27,100 122,900 40,500 
Sl ee ee 29,330 162,234 50,038 

CUDs ib €6.db;weinie te ania ORS 22,983 107,611 39,484 
Mast Cenveasresseedunaved 28,923 97,642 46,093 
WE ee ncepaeesecctnceks dues 19,958 97,193 33,055 


*Saturday, July 5, estimated. 


Chicago packers hogs slaughtered for the week 
panes en 5, 1924. 


Arm 









Morris & Co 
jWilson & Co. 
Boyd-Lunham ae se eS s 
We OD” cc cece cececosecécccees 13.800 
aD | hvtnccccaceccecgeemeseceses 5.900 
p S| Oe ee eee 5.900 
De See, OO. cco scccccsecsesccve 7,000 
ON OIE OU i v5 scence cepdsisedveseacess 6,400 
6c acs'n ces Seb-cqgencsvesvesiaved) exeies 
BE. TN GID a Caso cewvtceinw ine tedacde 1,100 
SEE owes ab eE Sen ess cuketsduosceveceaneceeh 21,500 
EE sb daedMb Mawar swede heksowanncs bade 131,300 
EE EEE aac bacaesccestusebéuscasdeshan 175.400 
Year 880 ...... +. -114,900 
Two years ago .. - - -104,800 
EE WD |. inc vnkestopcececadéaccuceeh 100,400 


(For Chicago livestock prices see page 39.) 
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Chicago Provision Markets 


Reported by THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER DAILY MARKET 


SERVICE 
CASH PRICES. FUTURE PRICES. 
Based on — Bey — Thursday, Official Board of Trade, Range of Prices. 
; : SATURDAY, JULY 5, 1924. 
Green Meats. Holiday—no trading. 
Siti thee . MONDAY, JULY 7, 1924. 



























8:28 ibs. 14% ca Open. High. Low. Close. 
i244 Ite. aaa 10.95 10.95 10.90 10.90b 
14-16 lbs. 14% September 11.07% 11.20 11.07% 11.10-12ax 
RM St ee ee ne oss ison 11.20 11.30 11.20 11.22-25ax 
18-20 Ibs. 15% passed BELLIES— 

Skinned Hams— a 10.17 b 
NINN. in scoue on sdubenpinanee ao, Wee o> = ae 
i SE 60656 annhosdenk os shbnnbe te 17 
ED TE Ts oes censsukensdssoansseds 16% — RIBS— 
=s me BY Rec ccccccccccrcccvcccccccccs ene “°c aa oa sae 9.85 n 

- CEL: +icsehsbabaee aT RRPATE ES 
8p gdheptedetaeenenpeennabstiee 13% September "2.110556 G06 016820400 
—_— 1 DD. cave ewebndexssseenehn cose 12% TUESDAY, JULY 8 1924. 

Picnics— Open. High. Low. Close. 

OI oo 6 cicvcsaccvescsceussaseabdh 4 +4 LARD— 

G-8 IDB. AVE... 2... eeesecceececcccces Es cee ee, cee. thar 10.97ax 
ee errr g 8 September .. 11.17-20 11.15 11.15ax 
BP BRB BBs ik cc todecncccenscconcnsse 7% October ...... te “EB eo 11.82% 11.27% 11.27ax 

Clear Bellies— . CLEAR BELLIES— 

6-8 Ibs. avg.. SO MUI cu owas, | Sees 

8-10 Ibs. ave . See 10:82 b 
10-12 Ibs. avg. 12 ME eCE GS coucs Te napeek Got 10.62 n 
12-14 lbs. avg 11 
14-16 Ibs. avg... 11 SHORT RIBS— 

zety Meaven es sen! cwhess” aban se 
ptember ........ ‘ J 
Pickled Meats. 
WEDNESDAY, JULY 9, 1924. 

Regu ams Open. High. Low. Close. 

oo - a cial beat e yeaa “4¥%@15 £j\LARD— 
SE TEE. 5s secesbecgeccsncsenve ete 144%4@15 Jaly ......006 11.02% 11.25 11.02% 11.25 b 
EE cic bndbasbeapaseenaceseen 49a. September +00 ae te ns te tee 
BPD GL BEE xccdcccet cncssvcudésdocene etober ....... . +o . . 
November ..... 11.60 11.60 11.55 11.55 b 
BPD TRB, BiB c ccc cccvcvccccccvcccsccese 15% @16% ph a eR 11.67% 11°80 11.67% 172%ax 

Boiling Hams— January ...... 11.50 11.65 11.50 11.65 
NN eer ee 1644 
18-20 IDS. AVE....-..----+++eeeeeeeeeeeee eu a BELLIES— 10.55 b 
SE ED avec ed sasnnccncesebessesess Suenber 2° °° eas cere 10-80ax 

Skinned Hams— October ...... 11.00 11.00 10.90 10.95ax 
14-16 IDB. AVE... . 2... cece eee cece eeeeeee 154% SHORT RIBS— 

BB-BB BBG. DVB. 5 oon cccccccccccveccccccese 15% July 10.00 10.05 10.00 10.05 b 
Py SS Se @ib% A AOE ea ca moe ve 10:20 b 
PETE) 7 -ronnerranaeanbeen tebe @1 October ....... 10.35 10.35 10.30 10.35 
24-26 Ibs. @ 

25-30 tp. @ THURSDAY, JULY 10, 1924. 

Picnics 9 Open. High. Low. Close. 
4-6 Ibs. avg.... @ : LARD- 

6- 8 lbs. avg 7 

8-10 lbs. avg @ s  sseeest ve if 11.65 11.52% 11.57% 
10-12 lbs. avg 7 September . 11.85 11.52% 11.72% 
2-14 Ibs. avg. @ 7% October Fy 11.97% 11.60 11.82% 

Bellies (square cut and seedless)— December Tiso | 160" = ago 
Bcc cccvcccctatevosessicese @13% January 12.10 11.70 11. 

1012 Ibe. aves 2c ag CUBAR BELLIES — 

BE BR, BBs cc cnn cccccescpeveecscese 12 | Pat 10.55ax 

DD MGs dc c00ncbspccbensscwses @11% September ....10.90 10.90 10.90 10.90 
October ....... 11.10 11.10 11.05 11.05 
SHORT RIBS— 
EP 10.15 10.15 10.10 10.10 
September ....10.30 10.30 10.25 10.25 

Extra ribs, 35-40 @ 9% October ....... "310.40 10.40 10.35 10.37%4ax 

Extra clears, 35-40 @10 

Regular plates @ 8% FRIDAY, JULY 11, 1924. 

Clear plates, ie @ 7% 

ne co. ele Comes nase eh ee ebenes @ 7% cam. Open. His). Low. Close. 

et Backs MeO) beuzi<sus ce 11.70 11.72% 11.70 11.70 ax 

8-10 IDS. AVE... ++. eee eee reese eee eees @é 8 RE TS: 11.70-75 11.92% 11.70 11.85b 
1O-1D UDG. “AVE... +--+ -2ecceecereescesees @ &% 1S: SS ea as: 11.82-85 12.05 11.80 11.97% 
12-14 _ ave eee ee er ey @ ox ee. eee eh oe 11.95 12.10 11.95 12.02-05 ax 
1618 Ts 5° ian teeta eee @ 9% Jan. ..---.----06 12.10 12.20 12.10 12.12% 
18-20 IDS. AVE.... 2... eeeenecccccsccoces @10% CLEAR BELLIES— 

BODD ERE. OVE. ooo 02 cwcvess Ssunewdoetee @10% July pe Ane 10.65 ax 

Clear Bellies— Sept. 11.00 10.95 10.95 ax 
SE MEE cor cntinenpopestopnannie’ 10% @10% Oct. 1115 11.10 11.10 ax 
as ss chuwe 06dbonectecsencset 10144@10% ae 
RE MSGI 5 oc ac ci cas cx secs ones 10% G10 SHORT RIBS 4 
I ee tr ms: 10%@105 July 10.17% 10.15 10.17%4n 
DN RU: oe Soong dn cs ossencnvspause 10%4@10% Sept. 10.35 810.35 = :10.35 ax 
RUC OE ee @10% Oct. 10.57% 10.35 10.55 ax 











Vats & Tanks 


For Use In Meat Packing and 
Allied Industries 


For curing, soaking, scalding, chilling and various 
other uses. Can furnish any size and special tanks 
and vats for miscellaneous uses as oma 





Prompt delivery on receipt of order 


Kalamazoo. Tank & Silo Co. wicnige%: 


Tank Builders Since 1867 




















July!’ 12, 1924. 


CHICAGO HOG PURCHASES. 
Purchases of hogs by Chicago packers 


for the week ending Thursday, July 10, 


1924, with comparisons, follows: 


ending Prev. week, 
July 10. week. 1923. 











Ammar B Oe.eccccsccers 9,446 12,506 17,233 
Anglo-Amer. Pro. Co.. 7,429 4,820 9,322 
ae SSR ress : 11/698 14,191 19,997 
H. Hammond Co..... 7,571 8,483 14,073 
Saris Re A606 8s aeonss 12,221 15,660 18,236, 
FR Se Seer 13,323 X 18,409 
Boyd-Lunham & Co...... 6,651 8,138 6,969 
Western Pkg. & Pro. Co. 9,300 9,900 12,673 
oe Bee 5,985 5,725 5,198 
ye SB ee 6,593 6,478 3,651 
Independent Packing Co. 6,594 7,187 7,615 
Brennan Packing Co..... 4,800 4,536 7,489 
William Davies Co...... o2e% ecce 3,200 
Agar Packing Co........ 974 400 1,500 
REED ng swbausabhocescens 3,000 3,000 
EE Ves o houpo ers een eis 105,585 115,969 145,565 





CHICAGO RETAIL FRESH 





Beef. 
No. 2. No. 8. 
Rib roast, heavy end 3 20 15 
Rib roast, light end...... 40 30 20 
Chuck roast ......... 20 20 16 
RE cassie wees 80 20 
Steaks, sirloin, first cut........ 48 40 25 
Steaks, porterhouse ............. 40 25 
DOORS, TAME oc cccscccccccceces 28 25 18 
Beef stew, chuck .............. 18 16 12% 
Corned briskets, boneless .....-.- 22 18 
Corned plates ............... a | 12 10 
Corned rumps, boneless.......... 22 18 
Lamb. 
Good, Com. 
BEA GOOTCEES cece ccpeccccccccese 35 21 
SD hesanky $ebbe Seba nonctécsees 40 2 
are neeeieesedesdeen - Gane 18 
Chops, ETS ee CRC Raa et 20 
Chops, rib and loin ..... eoccece 
Mutton 
need oceccccccecocscccsccesocece 26 
BROW - cc ccvcccoce $e6 ensesbeoesas 12% 
Shoulders oN sends nsenecoseece ooo 
Chops, trib and loin............ . 85 
Pork. 
i. ee eres 20 23 


Loins, whole, 
Loins, whole, 
Loins, whole, 









DE sdentiketeathastdwee 220s 
Shoulders 
Butts ... 
Spareribs 
Leat lard, unrendered .... 
Hindquarters 
Forequarters 
SY coh Gan 0s kaon <6¥0hso0 606 >05 
Br Casts £06 0665000545 05869 WeveNRS 
EOE RIC OTE 
DE: “in- Wunssosqs [Sasaesou eee ark 
Rib and loin Es sicknevcunses ww aeee see @40 
Butchers’ Offal. 
Ec ncosaswnwecds cedcesvsaense eeeveccoeses g 4 
MD ED *otan vesesdcveetoencsecseesbesens 2 
i 2 ee CN scsacccesxses 5’ esanae @50 
git GREEB ccccccccs CCFC ds enweccceveece bone 15 
ars ae Ripe aropae Conca ais 
Beets Suntadeaveesthatecetiaksvesbesease 12 
CURING MATERIALS. 
Bbls. Sacks. 
Double refined saltpetre, gran., L. C. L... 6% 6% 
DEER cient i cccwanssaden wee sesevesee SO 1% 
Double refined nitrate of soda, f. 0. b. 
N. & F., carloads...... ; 


z, 
Less than carloads, granulated. 


Crystals . . 
Kegs, 100@1i30 ibs., le more. 
8 in carloads, powdered, in 








EE PCR ce Trees 10 9% 
Crystal to > owdered, in bblis., in meee 
Se OP GUD si vcceuscccecscdagesec -10% a 
In bbls. Py ‘om than 5-ton vr Vives ‘ — 10 
Borax, carloads, powdered, in bbls....... 4% 
In ton lots, gran. or WB in bbls. by 5 
Salt— 
Granulated, car lots, per ton f. 0. b., Ohi- 
cago, bulk $ 8.80 
Medium, car lots, per ton, f. °. » ‘Chicago, ass 
Rack. car lots, per ton, f. o. ’b. "Chicago. ; 7.60 
Sugar— 
ey meager, OB. Paste cccectvpeotne gts @5.35 
Second sugar, 90 basis ..............0005 @4.85 
Sorep, — 63 to 65 combined sucrose en 
a. Mig “Seuadneed: £0. bs.” refinery 
ere = ere ree eee @6.90 
Planta tion, granulated, f. o. b., New Or- 
leans (less 8 per cent) ..........00. @6.70 


“Ean clarified, f. o. b. New Orleans 
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CHICAGO MARKET PRICES | aan, taba, fide Chong 


Cartons, rolls or prints, eoseescccoce 
Cartons, rolls or prints, 


WHOLESALE FRESH MEATS. DOMESTIC SAUSAGE. Shortenings, 30@60 Ibs. tubs 


Carcass Beef. pork: sausage, in 1b. carton... Nut Margarine, prints, 1 lb.............. 
usage, fresh, in penne 
ae oS style sausage, fresh, 'in bulk... DRY SALT MEATS. 
Prime native steers 19 17 @18 a. 4 [—- pasanian Extra short clears 
Good native steers .. ae 18% in pork casings............. Extra short ribs 
Medium steers ........ ° 3 16 in sheep comans... 17 Short clear middles, — avg. 
Heifers, good ......... eee 3 12 beef bungs, choice.... Clear - bellies, 14@16 
Cows 235 beef middles, les 15 Clear bellies, 18: 
Hind quarters, choice. @ cloth. paraffined. Clear bellies, 25 
Fore quarters, choice sausage in =D — OE = pee eso yo 
sausage in beef roun oe es, 
Beef Cuts. cheese : Ea ata Fat backs, 10¢913 
England luncheon speciailty.. Fat backs, 12@14 lbs 
Liberty luncheon specialty ...........se0. 18 Fat backs, 14@16 lbs........ asseaaaraes az 
Biinoss luncheon specialty a ad plates 
mgue sausage . 

Blood sausage ...,. Seceouces caves 


By re ovtsanvessersdeseewogssiies WHOLESALE SMOKED MEATS. 
Regular hams, fancy, 


DRY SAUSAGE. Skinned hams 


Standard 
Cervelat, choice, in hog bungs @46 Picnics, 6@ 
Cervelat, new condition, in on ‘bungs.. ae @15 Standard eaeas "seus lbs 
Cervelat. new condition, in beef mnnaes. « Standard bacon, 
; Tiaringer CORvelne 5. 6. ca eevee @20% Standard bacon, eit Ibs 
Steer Rounds, Farmer . Standard bacon’ strips, 6@7 lbs 
Steer Rounds, No. 2 Holsteiner .. ° eee Cooked hams, choice, 
Steer Chucks, No. 1 B. lami off, smoked 
Steer Chucks, No. 2 e 0 Milano Salami, choice tn hog bungs Cooked hams, 
Cow Rounds .. . B. new condition............+. off, _smoked 
Cow Chucks Frisses, cholee, in hog middles.... @36 - Cooked hams, choice, 
Steer Plates . Genoa style Salami A off, smoked 
Peperoni ee @29 Picnics, skin on, —- fat off, 
— = L...eeee Mortadella, ‘new condition. . és Picnics, skinned surplus fat =. smoked. 


Cc. Loin roll 
Steer Navel Bnds Itelian style hams... 
Cow Navel Bnds Virginia style hams 


Fore Shanks 
Hind Shanks SAUSAGE IN OIL. Prime 
Extra 


Ro 
Strip Loins, No. 1, pees. : Bologna style ey in beef rounds— 
Loing, _ No. Small tins, 2 to crate............+. ieweeuha — i 

Large tins, 1 to crate } a 
style —- in sheep ‘casings— No. 2 lard oil 
Small tins, 2 to crate 
Large tins, 1 to crate. sanweve'se 
style ——- ‘in pork a 
cra 


. devcoececte: Te 
Smoked link sausage in rk casings— 
Small tins, 2 to cra tee a ssvennes 00 FERTILIZERS 
00 ~§=Ground, aiet blood 


ods 
Hanging Tenderioins ... we Cims, 1 60 CERES. 2. crcccccccccccoccccces Gro 


ss fmea) 
Beef Products. SAUSAGE CASINGS. Grouse tankase, 7S EP 
(F. 9. B. CHICAGO.) Crushed and unground “tankaige 
Beet t rounds, domestic, 180 sets, per tierce, — = 
per se » 
Beef Pe export. 225 sets, per tierce, on Grercent 5 pa! =. 
per anka 
—_ middles, 110 sets, per tierce, per set. 
ne "aos No. 1, 400 pieces. per tierce. HORNS, HOOFS AND BONES. 
Reef bungs. No. 2. 400 pieces. per tierce. we 1 horns, 75 lb. average......... . -$250.00@300.00 
peer Diece Po orareeeaee ; 2 ng 40 Ib. average Preypes eed 
weasands, No. a ee oe ee rere reer ee 
Choice Carcass Reef woneeeee. No. @OR black “and striped.............. 35.00@ 40.00 
Carcass Beef bladders, small, per doz........ . F . white 
Good Saddles Beef bladders, medium, per doz.....----++: Round shin bones, heavies 
Good Bac chine . Beef bladders, large, per doz.......... Sais 3 Round shin bones, lights and med. 
Seedium Backs @ ee oaeen, ten, f. 0. 6, per & . i fh 5 
og ere extra narrow, selected, per Thigh bones, henvien 
Hog middies. without cap, per set........ vs ome 
Braing, cach g 33 : Hog middles, with cap, per set 5d 
Hog bungs, export ... a ; 22 ‘ote—These quotations apply to No. 
Calf Livers Hog bungs, large, prime. — must be assorted, free from and 
Hog bungs, medium. ba hard and clean, uniform as to cat and. weight. 
Hog bungs. small, . Packed in double bags and carload tots. uotations 
Choise tee 2: ° ; on unselected stock will be found in ‘‘Packinghouse 
omen, Vanees os : D 29 Hog stomachs, per piece By-Products Markets’’ reports on another page. 


Medium Saddles '.. 3 VINEGAR PICKLED PRODUCTS. "_ LARD (Unrefined). 


Medium Fores @20 Prime, steam, cash tierces 
Lamb Bries, per Ib wpeceesess 81 @32 @32 pee oa ee sar ee *** 36/00 Prime, steam, loose 
my ongnes, eac Pocket honeycomb tripe, 200-1b. bbl 


te 


i) 
a 


Steer Loins, ue. Le ccvive 
Steer Loins, No. 2 

Steer Short Lome, 

Steer Short Loins, No. 2.. : 
Steer Loin Ends (hips) 4 
Steer Loin Ends, No. 2...... 
Cow Loins 

Cow Short 

Cow Loin ue ™inips) . 

Steer Ribs. No. 1 

Steer Ribs, 

Cow Ribs, 

Cow Ribs, Ni 

Cow Ribs, 
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Sirloin Butts, 
Sirloin Butts, No. 
Beef Tenderloins, 
Beef Tenderloins, 
Rump Butts 
Flank Steaks 
Boneless Chucks 


8595509: 
obec aan 
BR 
& 
53586 
bonobo boc 


Brains, 
Hearts 


Sweet breads 
h ‘Tripe, 


BABS rere pote: 
Sssssesns 


aSBaa 
Bo 


@9 3599 389 


om rnwd Sarco 


Kidneys, per ib:: 


QX 
R 


6355 


Lamb Kidneys, per Migienss Pork feet. 200-1h. Eats J ‘ 
Pork tongues, 200-Ib. ba x 
Mutton. Lamb tongues. long cut. boi 1 48. LARD (Refined) 
Heavy Sheep .... " @7 @ Lamb tongues, short cut, 7000-1. ae 2 
Light per | as . Pure lard, kettle rendered, pool Ib.. 
} Fe my : @20 CANNED MEATS. Pure lard, tierces 


Compound 


OLEO OIL AND STEARINE. 


Oleo oil, 
Oleo stock 
» No. *“oleo oil 
No. 2, oleo oil 
oleo oil 
oleo stearine, edible 


2 
»e? 


Mutton Stew D D 
Sheep Tongues, Sliced dried 


Ox tongue, whole 
Sheep Heads, each.......... Tach tonane 


Corned beef hash 
Fresh Pork, Etc. Hamberger steaks with 
Dressed Hogs @15 


Pork Loins, 8@ . ss @18 @ Viewen “sty sausage. E 2:25 


oleo stearine, edible 
leaf Lard @11%4 ) Veal loaf, medium size.. 2. cece TALLOWS AND GREASES. 
Tenderloin @45 @ Chili con carne with, or 


Spare Ribs plate : 6 without,. beans . ne 1.25 Edible tallow, under 2% acid, 45 titre.. 9%@10 


: : Faney tallow, under 2 acid, 43 titre... T\% 
Butts Potted meats ........ ee cece coos cee No. 1 tallow, basis 10% f.f.a 42@43 


titre 
BARRELED PORK AND BEEF. No. 2 tallow, basis 40% f.f.a., 40 titre. 
Prime oleo stearine 
Mess pork, regular ' Extra. oleo .oil 
Family back pork. 20° to 84° pieces........ - Choice white grease. max, 4% acid, loose 
Family back pork, 35 to 45 pieces .............. 24.00 Chicago 
Clear back pork, 40 to 50 PORE. «oo csesnseceee BESS B-White grease et 
Clear plate pork, 25 to Pieces Saaxiawweals - 18.00 Yellow grease, 12-15 f.f. 
Clear plate pork, 35 to 45 pieces. ii118!00 Yellow grease, 15-20 f.f.a.. 
Bean pork: ........ccceee  cecccecccececesccees 17.50 Brown grease, 40 f.f.a 
Brisket + peat edna hGet@ENehhgesunetaccacdcene ee 


Plate beef 19.50 
Mxtra plate beef. 200-Ib. Waele occ) soccece 20.50 VEGETABLE OILS. 
Crude —. ae oil—in tanks f.o.b. 


OPERAGE. Valley 

co jWhite, Glin in Le c.a.f. Chicago. 

Ash pork barrels, black iron hoops. . » SR s Yellow, deodorized, bris 

Oak pork barrels, black iron hoops.. : Soap stock, 50%  -¥ basis, Owes mills 2 

Ash pork barrels, =. _ hoops. . ‘ Corn oi! in tanks, f.o.b. mill 

lard tierces . a Soya bean oll sellers tank, 80.08. coast 

Cocoanut oil, sellers — f.0.b. coast. 
Refined in bris., c.a.f. Chicago.........1 
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Hocks ‘ 
Trimmings 
Extra lean trimmings 
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Hog Livers, per Ib 
Neck Bones ....... 
Skinned Shoulders 
Pork He 


arts 
Pork 7 per Ib. 
Pork _Tongu 
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July 12, 1924. 


Retail Section 


How to Run a Retail Market 


Gross Margins and their Relation 
to Successful Retail Meat Dealer 


Two weeks ago THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER began publication of the final 
report of Dr. Horace Secrist of Northwestern University on his study of retail 
meat market costs and expenses. This final report reviews the work and draws 
conclusions which are vital to the success of every meat retailer. 

The first installment, printed June 28, summarized the work briefly. The 
second, in the issue of July 5, told where and how the reports were received and 
took up the subject of sales and cost of merchandise sold. 

The third installment, given herewith, discusses gross margins. 

This report—invaluable to every retailer who wants to be a better business 
man—may be had at once in complete book form for $1.00, upon application to 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER. Particulars are given elsewhere on this page. 


Expenses, Profits and Losses 
in Retail Meat Stores 


By Horace Secrist 


(Copyright, 1924, Institute of American Meat Packers and Northwestern University.) 


{EDITOR’S NOTE—This is the third in- 
stallment of “Expenses, Profits and Losses in 
Retail Meat Stores,” by Horace Secrist, Di- 
rector of the Bureau of Business Research 
of Northwestern University. It presents and 
analyzes the results of a study of costs, ex- 
penses, profits or losses in retailing meats, 
undertaken by the Bureau of Business Re- 
search and the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics of the United States Department of 
Agriculture in co-operation. 

The study was undertaken in consequence 
of representations made by the National As- 
sociation of Meat Councils to the two 
agencies mentioned. In these representa- 
| the need for such a study was pointed 
out. 


Gross Margin 
GROSS MARGIN DEFINED. 


Gross margin or gross profits, as the 
term is sometimes called, is the difference 
between the sales price of a bill of goods 
and the amount which the same bill of 
goods costs the merchant. It is sometimes 
spoken of as the maintained “mark up”— 
the amount added to cost price to produce 
the sales price. It is a gross amount—the 
merchant’s operating margin. How large 
is it for retail meat dealers and by what 
conditions is it determined? 

What Conditions Determine Gross 
Margins? 

This is a legitimate question to ask and 
one in which meat dealers and the public 
are interested. Out of margins, dealers 
must pay their expenses and realize their 
profits. The interest of the public is in- 
volved because of the prices paid for the 
meat consumed and for the services se- 
cured. 

Good business management brings ex- 
penses to rock bottom. When expenses 
are low, margins are generally low. When 
they are high, margins sufficient to cover 
them may be added if competition of 
dealers and the good will of customers will 
permit. It, however, may be stated as an 
axiom: “He serves best who serves at 
least cost. Profits tend to be high when 
margins are low. They are highest when 


margins are moderate.” What is the ex- 
planation for these conditions? 

Margins must cover expenses to be rea- 
lized and profits are necessary for business 
to continue. No one will knowingly con- 
duct a business for any length of time at 
a loss. A loss everyone wishes to avoid, 
but as a rule merchants cannot forget their 
expenses and increase their margins by add- 
ing to their prices. Conditions in the trade 
will not permit it. 

The meat business is highly competitive 





Running a Meat Store 


Complete copies of this report 
on “Expenses, Profits and Losses 
in Retail Meat Stores” may be ob- 
tained by any retailer desiring 
them. 

All the facts and figures-——in- 
cluding the approved form for 
drawing up a “Profit and Loss 
Statement”—are combined in a 70- 
page book. 

This is the first time such reli- 
able and practical information on 
retail accounting has ever been 
made available to the retailer. 

Fill out and return the following 
order, with remittance for $1.00; 
and the book will be sent postpaid : 


The National Provisioner: 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
Please send me copy of “Expenses, 
Profits and Losses in Retail Meat 
Stores,” by Horace Secrist. 


RS i ann vb Chloe he's Sse beware ON Oe 


Price $1.00, postpaid. Remittance 
with order. 











both on a price and a service basis. Mer- 
chants, in so far as their operating ex- 
penses are concerned, are pretty well mas- 
ters of their fate. In good management 
lies the solution of their problem. With 
respect to their margins, however, they 
have not only themselves to consider—the 
rate of wages they pay, and the use which 
they make of their own and their employ- 
ees’ time, etc.—but they have also to meet 
the competition of their neighbors in mat- 
ters of price, service and quality of prod- 
ucts sold. 

If they purchase unwisely—buy goods 
which will not sell or in quantities in ex- 
cess of their needs—and if competition 
keeps their prices within narrow bounds, 
their margins are restricted quite inde- 
pendently of the amount of their operating 
expense. 

It is to be expected that merchants will 
have varying margins. They are not all 
equally skillful in purchasing goods, in cut- 
ting meat and in utilizing by-products, or 
in purchasing under favorable market con- 
ditions. Moreover, they are subject to 
varying degrees of competition, sell wide- 
ly different grades of meat, and cater to 
different clientele. Some have chosen lo- 
cations which were unsuitable to trade in 
the beginning. Others have hesitated to 
change location in the face of shifts of 
population and the influx of new shops at 
their very doors. 

Margins are controlled by two factors: 
by purchases and by sales. Purchases are 
controlled by the amount purchased and 
the prices paid. Sales are controlled both 
by amount of goods disposed of and the 
price received. The latter depands almost 
solely upon competition. 

Margins as Per Cents of Sales for the 
More Typical Experiences of Retail 
Meat Dealers. 

The most typical gross margins of re- 
tail dealers range from 23 to 27 per cent 
of sales. The margins of the middle 50 per 
cent standing between the highs and the 
lows range from 19.50 to 28.50 per cent of 
sales. Twenty-three per cent is the av- 
erage for dealers in New York, Chicago 
and Cleveland which have co-operated in 
this study. There are, however, margins 
less than 14 per cent and higher than 32 
percent. These are exceptional in size and 
rarely found. They are not typical, being 
due to peculiar trade conditions and the 
customers served. 

While competition both in price and in 
service in the retail meat trade is universal, 
it is not always equally keen. Exceptions 
to the general rule are always to be ex- 
pected. However, what is true for one 
metropolitan location tends to be true for 
others. To illustrate: In New York, mar- 
gins for the middle 50 per cent of the 
stores range from 16.3 to 28.3 per cent; in 
Chicago, from 19.0 to 24.6; in Cleveland, 
from: 20.6 to 28.8 per cent. That is, the 
extremes between which the margins for 
the middle 50 per cent vary range from 
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4.8 to 12.0 per cent of sales. The averages, 
however, are essentially the same. 

-lverage margins applying to stores mak- 
ing a profit and suffering a loss, and vary- 
ing in management and in size, fail to de- 
scribe things as they are. Too dissimilar 
conditions are grouped together. More de- 
tailed analysis is necessary. This is sup- 
plied in the tables contained in the Appen- 
dix, from which certain clearly established 
conclusions may be appropriately stated 
here. 

The larger the store 
gross margin. 

a. The less-than-one-man-store, that 
is, the store with volume of less than $13,- 
000, has an average margin of 25 per cent. 

b. The margin of one-man stores aver- 
aged 24.62 per cent—the middle 50 per cent 
of the instances varying from 19.65 to 
30.35, or covering a range of 10.7 per cent 
of sales. 

c. The margin of two-man stores is 
smaller. For the entire experience of the 
three cities, it averaged 23.23 or 1.4 per 
cent of sales less than that for the one- 
man stores. Margins, however, differ 
rather widely. The amounts range from 
20.00 to 28.56 per cent of sales for the mid- 
dle half, or differ by 8.56 per cent of sales. 

d. The average margin of three-man 
stores is 22.63 per cent of sales, the middle 
50 per cent of the instances, however, rang- 
ing from 17.21 to 26.07. The difference be- 
tween these extremes is 8.86 per cent of 
sales. 

e. For four-man stores and those larger, 
the average margin is 21.33 per cent of 
sales. This amount is 1.3 per cent less 
than that for three-man, and 1.9 per cent 
less than that for the two-man stores. Ii 
is 3.3 per cent less than that for one-man 
stores. The lowest margins go with the 
largest stores. 

Both gross margins and expenses of op- 
eration decrease as the size of the stores 
increases. The variations in the margins, 
however, are less than those in expenses. 
Low margins accompany and probably 
contribute to high volume. When expenses 
decreases as volume increases, there is no 
necessity for high margins, profits being 
more likely to occur when margins and ex- 
penses are low than when they are high. 

Profit stores have higher margins than 
those which suffer loss. 

In the three cities, Chicago, Cleveland, 
and New York combined, the average 
gross margin for stores making a profit 
during the period under consideration was 
23.85. For those suffering a loss the corre- 
sponding figure was 18.89. Similar differ- 
ences obtain for each of the three cities. 
On the average, the profit stores had mar- 
gins of 5.0 per cent of sales higher than 
those that suffered a loss. High margins as 
such, however, as will be seen later, do not 
in. themselves guarantee a profit. The re- 
verse is rather true. 

Moderate margins are most conductive 
to profits. They stimulate sales; represent 
efficient purchases, rapid turnover of 
goods, low inventories and efficient man- 
agement. 

In each of the cities, however, gross 
margins differ even for stores making a 
profit or suffering a loss. These variations 
need to be explained. 

The intimate -contact of the field men 
with individual stores over a period of a 
year makes it possible to appriase the con- 
ditions of operation which make for high 
and for low gross margins. Such an ap- 
praisal, together with illustrative examples 
of both extremes for the cities in question, 
is given below. 


the smaller the 
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Fundamental Causes for Relatively High 
or LOw Uross iviargins With a uiven 
Vouume of pales. 


Conditions Making for High Gross Mar- 
gins. 

Kelatively high gross margins for a 
given volume ot sales are due, among other 
things, to: 

a. kEtticient purchasing—This means 
careful buying as respects quantity pur- 
chased and prices paid. Both resuit from 
discrimination as to kinds of meat pur- 
chased; trom taking advantage of price 
tluctuations in the wholesale market; 1rom 
prompt payment for purchases made; and 
trom preferred treatment from the whole- 
saler. 

b. Correct pricing—Relatively high 
prices may result because of little competi- 
tion in serving normal trade, or from con- 
tact with special trade where price is of 
minor consideration and where quality ot 
service and type of products sold are most 
important. 

c. High expenses—Because of unfavor- 
able location or ingfficient management, 
high expenses may require, if profits are to 
be made, high margins. Experience 
demonstrates that merchants have tar 
more control of their expenses than of 
their margins. Competition, except under 
extraordinary circumstances, makes it im- 
possible for merchants in the long run to 
succeed by adding high margins in the 
hope of covering high expenses. 

d. Efficient cutting and trimming of 
meat and utilization of by-products—A 
cause of high margins is found in the 
economical cutting of meat. The type of 
trade served is important in this respect, 
yet the greatest saving is probably due to 
meat cutting as such. Cutting of meat is a 
specialized occupation. Few dealers are 
at one and the same time good salesmen 
and efficeint cutters. A division of labor 
between cutting and salesmanship is prob- 

ably wise, yet this is next to impossible 
in the small shop. It is probably this di- 
vision of labor which in part accounts for 
the more successful operation of the large 
than the small store. 


Conditions Making for Low Margins. 

a. Improper Pricing—Price cutting in 
the hope of securing volume frequently re- 
sults in dimished sales, thereby narrowing 
the margin between the cost of the goods 
sold and the sales price realized. 

b. Inefficient Purchasing—Purchases of 
goods in too large quantities and in un- 
suitable amounts, at improper prices, or at 
too frequent or too remote intervals are 
all conductive to low gross margins. 

c. Type of Trade—Low gross margins 
with a given volume are traceable in many 
instances to the special type of trade 
served. Other things being equal, “vol- 
ume” rather than retail sales makes for 
low margins. 

d. Low Operating Expenses—Where 
expenses are low through efficient manage- 
ment, margins also may be low. Low 
margins, reflecting in part as they do 
prices, stimulate sales. Large sales are 
conductive to full utilization of the eim- 
ployee’s time and of the space occupied, 
thus reducing wages and rent—the two 
most important expenses—in terms of 
sales, 

e. Excessive Inventories—These result 
from improper purchases, from slow sales, 
and from inefficient management. 

f. Improper Refrigeration—This results 
in waste, in inferior merchandise, and in 
non-salable goods. 

Other conditions beyond those named 
undoubtedly contribute to high and low 
gross margins. These, however, are the 
most important which our field men en- 
countered in their contact with individual 
merchants. Illustrative examples of stores 
having high and low gross margins and 
the occasions for the same will be given 
in the next installment. 


{The next installment will discuss the 
experiences of individual stores.] 
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STE 
For Sausage Makers 


BELL’S 


Patent Parchment Lined 


SAUSAGE 
BAGS 


SAUSAGE 
SEASONINGS 


For Samples and Prices, write 


THE WM. G. BELL CO. 


BOSTON MASS. 
SUOUUUNOAUEOUSUONGUOUSOAUDOAUOUGUOUDOOUOOUNOOUUOSUOUUES 


PT 


SQUURAUUEOUUEUOUGUEUCUEODOUGUODOUOUOQEURUERUOAUUOEROUUEREEOSOROT 


hic wiisnsnattinienss 


TO JOIN MASTER BUTCHERS. 


For the double purpose of increasing at- 
tendance at the annual convention, and 
making it possible for individuals to join 
the association where there are no locals, 
the United Master Butchers of America 
has prepared a letter which has been 
mailed to thousands of meat dealers 
throughout the country. 

The letter, signed by President A. H. 
Fenske, Treasurer Chas. Schuck and 
Secretary John A. Kotal, tells of the many 
benefits to be gained by a membership in 
the national association. Among these are 
listed the analyses of the costs of retail 
distribution, the simplified system of book- 
keeping available to members of the as- 
sociation, and other benefits. 

A program of the convention, to be 
held in Chicago August 4-8, together with 
an outline of the kind and nature of the 
talks to be delivered, is also included. 
“Far-sighted, open-hearted, up-to-date re- 
tail meat dealers find daily proof that 
organization spells success,” says the 
letter. 

A membership blank is enclosed, to be 
filled in by the retailer and returned with 
membership fee, which will make him a 
member of the national association. 
whether or not there is a local in his 


town. 
i 
CLEVELAND RETAILERS MEET. 


An enthusiastic meeting was held on 
Monday night, July 7, by the Cleveland 
Retaii Meat Dealers’ Association. Prepara- 
tions were made for the annual picnic, and 
delegates were elected to represent the as- 
sociation at the national convention at Chi- 
cago in August. 

Delegates elected were: 
Louis Aichele, Arthur Wells, George 
Bubel, Albert Pickering and George 
Schnell. Alternates chosen were: R. Wag- 
ner, Wm. Moellering, Al Brew, Louis 
Rauscher, Charles Haag and G. Mueller 

The annual picnic will be held at Euclid 
Beach on July 30, and preparations are 
being made to accommodate hundreds of 
visitors. 

A committee was appointed to confer 
with the American Legion to find out 
what meat could be sent to the tornado 
victims at Lorain, Ohio, which was re- 
cently destroyed by a wind storm. The 
committee was empowered to send any- 
thing that might be needed in the way of 
meat supplies. 

The following candidates were obiigated 
at the meeting: E. P. Ott, V. V. Lewis, 
Walter Knodle, C. Archie Ott, W. L. 
Weidig, Charles Ackel and A. Soltis. 

The Cleveland meetings, thanks to the 
enthusiasm of Secretary Arthur Wells and 
the other officers, are well attended and 
full of “pep.” 


Chas. M. Kroh, 
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New York Section 


Mr. Boden of the Louisville Provision 
Co., Louisville, Ky., was a visitor to the 
city this week. 

Dr. Arthur Lowenstein, vice-president, 
Wilson & Company, Chicago, was in New 
York this week. 


J. A. Grace, office manager of the 
Cudahy Packing Company, New York, is 
spending a vacation in Sullivan County. 


Walter Healey, chief clerk in the beef 
department, Swift & Company, New York, 
is spending a vacation in the neighborhood 
of Port Jervis. 


L. M. Lester of the beef department, 
Swift & Company, Chicago, is spending 
part of his vacation in New York City 
and vicinity. 


L. O. Washington, who has been doing 
much commendable work in the office of 
Ye Olde New York Branch, United Master 
Butchers of America, spent the Fourth of 
July holidays with his family in Provi- 
dence, L. 


John C. Cutting, secretary of the New 
York Meat Couuncil and the Hudson 
County Meat Council, spent the Fourth 
of July holidays in a visit with his parents 
in Boston. Mr. Cutting motored to and 
from Boston. 


Prices realized on Swift & Company’s 
sales of carcass beef in New York City 


for week ending July 5th on shipments 
sold out, ranged from 8.00 cents to 17.50 
cents per pound, and averaged 14.10 cents 
per pound. 


Charles Hembdt, president Washington 
Heights Branch, United Master Butchers 
of America, with Mrs. Hembdt and their 
three daughters, the Misses Mildred, Ethel 
and Elinor, will start on a motor trip to 
Niagara Falls next Sunday morning. Thev 
will stop at various places of interest 
enroute. 


Following is a report of the New York 
City Health Department of the number of 
pounds of meat, fish, poultry and game 
seized and destroyed in the city of New 
York during the week ending July 5, 1924: 
Meat—Manhattan, 3,316% lbs.; Brooklyn, 
49 lbs.; Bronx, 1% lbs.; Queens, 27 lbs.; 
total, 3,394 lbs. Fish—Brooklyn, 1,096 lbs. 
Poultry and game—Manhattan, 374 Ibs.; 
Brooklyn, 4 Ibs.; Queens, 2 Ibs.; total, 
380 Ibs. 
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NEW YORK AS MEAT CENTER. 

That New York is one of the largest 
slaughtering centers of the country, rank- 
ing next after Chicago and Kansas City 
in the number of cattle and calves 
butchered, is pointed out !n the results of 
an economic survey of the present trend 
and probable future development of the 
principal branches of the food manufactur- 








WHOLESALE DRESSED MEAT PRICES. 


Wholesale prices of Western dressed fresh meats were quoted by the U. S. Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics at Chicago and three Eastern markets on Thursday, July 10, 


1924, as follows: 


Fresh Beef— 

STEERS: CHICAGO. BOSTON. NEW YORE. 
CP.) 6 Clb beh Sbetee cebeees eons $17.00@18.00 $16.00@16.50 $16.50@18.00 $18.00@18.50 
Pe ntas cess sh besehace es snes’ 15.50@16.50 13.50@14.50 15.00@16.50 15.50@17.50 
DE, sc spon seed oben esos bnd see 5 14.00 @15.00 12.50@13.00 13.00@15.00 14.00 @14.50 
CD cc. Kock cahbeehesho scene sew 12.00@13.00 10.00@12.00 11.00@13.00 11.00@13.50 

Cows: 
OO Se ee ee ee 13.50@14.00 12.00@13.00 12.50@13.50 12.00@13.00 
a a eee eusea babe bees e 11.00@12.00 10.00@11.00 11.50@12.50 11.00@12.00 
DP  (cweds 6ss.6 ee os obo e¥seunbee s 9.00@11.00 7.50@ 8.00 9.00@11.50 9.00 @10.50 

oy 

ae at he ee he  Seeheaeain > biebewonees © thpbunaeens ©) Meaxaebeas 
EE <a eee escapes een eeneebe>  Scesevenn,, , Seedecenes | segbennsece 9.00@10.00 
DR: V2hssisee dees vhosteeeueens CP ED Sacenessee 8.50@ 9.00 8.00@ 9.00 

Fresh Veal*— 
SS ES err rr yr re TT eee 17.00@19.00  18.00@20.00 
EE Subic ksdennceapeonvce be rene s 15.00@16.00  .......... 18.00@17.00  16.00@18.00 
SSE a oe ee ee eae 13.00 @15.00 11.00 @13.00 13.00 @16.00 14.00 @16.00 
ES a eee 9.00@12.00 9.00@11.00 10.00@13.00  10.00@12.00 
Fresh Lamb and Mutton— 
LAMB: 
DP db peaewee sb oebeenebudans 28.00 @ 29.00 29.00 @30.00 30.00 @32.00 29.00 @31.00 
DE Stab icne since se he'sbse ents eese 26.00@27.00  22.00@23.00  28.00@30.00  27.00@29.00 
DE t66s5 cans babe kuectvechaeede 21.00@24.00 18.00@21.00  26.00@28.00  25.00@27.00 
Dn send cau ea bsaeesSeekeuens 15.00@20.00  12.00@17.00 24.00@26.00  22.00@24.00 
ch ec Sapa eee Sew ae>. - aabesbbsese! —sebechsees 4 coussoeanan 5 ere aeaeee 
YEARLINGS: 

Sg ee rer ea 22.00@24.00 18.00@20.00 25.00@27.00  25.00@27.00 
Pn 7. Clonee nseeckante se Seer 20.00@22.00 14.00@17.00 23.00@25.00 21.00@24.00 
Ne ee eee SEOPDEEDO «ac ccessecs 20.00@23.00 18.00@20.00 

MUTTON: 
Ls Se cab oeeeee aesebenr ee > 13.00@14.00 12.00@14.00 14.00@16.00 15.00@17.00 
rer ere 11.00@13.00 10.00@12.00 12.00@14.00 13.00@15.00 
rs Pee 8.00@10.00 8.00@ 9.00 10.00@12.00 10.00@12.00 

Fresh Pork Cuts— 

LAINS: : 
Bane TD, GUGERED. 000 cccccccceveces 17.00@18.00 15.00@16.50  18.00@20.00 18.00@20.00 
10-12 lb. average............e.e8% ° 16.00@17.00 14.50@16.50 17.00@19.00 17.00@19.00 
12-14 Ib. average.......ee-eereceee 13.50@14.50 13.50@14.50 16.00@18.00 16.00@17.00 
Se Ee Ds 00 0000 50065086080 12.00@13.00 13.00@13.50  15.00@17.00 15.00@18.00 
RE nie sn ce ces 0esenceet 11.00@12.00 12.00@12.50 14.00@16.00 14.00@15.00 

D : 

a pooeescceccompecececee one 9.50@10.60 ....002..4. 10.00 @11.50 11.00 @12.00 

ICS: 

ae ks i... 6 case usesennee 9.50@10.00 9.50@10.00 10.00@11.00  .......... 
6-8 Ib. AVETATE... 2... ccccccsccvves 9.00@ 9.50 9.00@ 9.50 9.00@10.00 10.00@11.00 
BUTTS: 
SD WEED. «sec cnsecsdseeee” coce ERMOOIEOO  Sawccwcces 13.50@15.00 14.00 @15.00 


*Veal prices include “hide on” at Chicago and New York. 


ing industries in the region within a 
radius of 50 miles of New York City.. The 
survey was made under the auspices ot 
the Committee cn Regional Plan of New 
York and its Environs. 

The city slaughters a much larger pro- 
portion of the meat it consumes than do 
most. other cities. The demand for fresh 
rather than chilled meat is illustrated in 
the report by a table which shows that 
New York meat dealers are willing to pay 
$3 to $4 more per hundredweight for city- 
killed meats than for the same cuts of 
western-killed meats. 

This preference is due in large measure 
to the large Jewish population and the 
dietary laws observed by orthodox Jews 
forbidding the eating of meat more than 
72 hours old. It is estimated, however, 
that the consumption of Kosher meat in 
the New York region has decreased about 
25 or 30 per cent in the last ten years, due 
to the decline of Jewish immigration and 
to the tendency of American Jews te 
break away from the traditional dietary 
laws. 

More than 60 per cent of the slaughter- 
ing is done on Manhattan Island, this be- 
ing a much smaller percentage than was 
formerly done there. The improvement of 
transportation facilities to New Jersey and 
Long Island should make possible the 
transfer of much slaughtering: now done 
on Manhattan. 


ee 


FROM BEEF SCALER TO BOSS. 


Rapid promotion as the result of making 
a thorough study of packing house practice 
has been the lot of Donald King, who has 
just been made superintendent of the 
Joseph Stern & Scns’ plant in New York 
City. Mr. King entered the service of 
Armour and Company in 1915 as a beef 
scaler. Shortly after he went into the beef 
coolers as a student, and held various posi- 
tions from that time on in different de- 
partments of the plant. In February, 1918, 
he was made assistant superintendent of 
Armour and Company’s plant at Spokane, 
Wash. He left this position in 1920 to be- 
come a division superintendent in the com- 
pany’s St. Paul plant. This place he held 
until his transfer to the Joseph Stern & 
Sons’ plant, which was one of the prop- 
erties acquired by Armour and Company 
in the Morris purchase 

a ee 

BRITISH BUTCHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The formation of a retail butchers’ pre- 
tective association is being considered and 
agitated in England. It is planned to form 
an organization which will admit to mem- 
bership only retail butchers, excluding 
wholesales and importers, and which will 
take up the many problems peculiar to the 
retail meat dealer in England. 

A vote on the need of such an associa- 
tion is being taken by an English butchers’ 


paper, and if the returns are favorable, it 
is likely that steps will be taken to launch 
the organization. 
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July 12, 1924. 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL. 


Richard Cosgrove has opened a new 
meat market in Dillon, Mont. 

A new meat market has been opened in 
Fullerton, Nebr., by James Wilson. 

A. J. Benz has sold his meat market in 
Madison, S. D., and will reopen in Pipe- 
stone, S. D 

E. C. Furth has sold his interest in the 
City Meat Market, Northfield, Minn., to 
his partner, Edward Dusbabek. 

Henry Haegell has sold his meat market 
in Eagle Lake, Minn., to L. E. Leighton. 

Ben Johnson has repurchased his meat 
market in Albert Lea, Minn., and is again 
sole proprietor. 

A new meat market has been opened in 
Allerton, Ia., by Harry Hannan. 

The Sanitary Meat Market in Superior, 
Nebr., owned by Steffgen and Berkbigler, 
has been sold to ‘Gould brothers. 

Perry Baum and Chris Nissen have 
opened a new market in Highmore, S. D. 

Hawkins and Dickey have sold their City 
Meat Market in Auburn, Nebr., to George 
McCoy. 

A new meat market has been opened in 
Lester Prairie, Minn., by George Schaum- 
burg. 

S. W. Minkler has sold a half interest in 
his meat market in Norwalk, Ohio to Mau- 
rice Huffman. 

Lenz’s meat market in Norwalk, Ohio, 
has opened a branch in Mitiwanga, Ohio. 

A new meat market, known as Parker’s 
Meat Market, has been opened in West 
Point, Miss. 

M. M. Alldredge and M. B. Hattox have 
opened a new meat market in Sweetwater, 
Texas. 

The Consumers Meat Company has 
opned its twelfth meat market in Kansas 
City, Mo., at 12th and Walnut streets. 

The Chicago Market has opened another 
meat market in its chain, at 313 Broadway, 
Paducah, Ky. 

J. V. Haerr has sold his Sanitary Meat 
Market in Cameron, Mo., to S. Conella. 

A new meat market has been opened in 
Biloxi, Miss., by Louis Krebs. 

Peter Nesges has taken over the meat 
market in the Tooker-Williams Grocery 
Store in Clinton, Okla. 

The Ryderwood Mercantile Store, Ry- 
derwood, Wash., has added a meat depart- 
ment. 

L. Fried has opened his New York Mar- 
ket in Glendale, Calif. 

D. Davis has sold his Gilbert Meat Mar- 
ket, Gilbert, Ariz., to C. M. Harris. 

The Cash and Carry Meat Market in 
Sonoma, Calif., formerly owned by Walter 
Paulsen, has been purchased by F. Trom- 
betta. 

A new meat market has been opened in 
Visalia, Calif., by George B. Simpson. 

E. H. Spurgeon has opened a meat de- 
partment in the Green Grocery in Pendle- 
ton, Ore. 

Fred W. Danz and H. McGraw have 
established a wholesale and retail meat 
business, with markets in Redwood City, 
Menlo Park, Burlingame and Daly City. 
Calif. 

Vest and Tom Kinder have opened a 
meat market, known as the Missouri Mar- 
ket, in Hanford, Calif. 

Wyatt Brown has opened a new meat 
market in Tudor, Calif. 

A new meat market has been opened in 
Marshfield, Ore., by Frank Muscus and 
William Reed. 

Mrs. J. E. Edsberg has sold her meat 
market in Nevato, Calif., to Joe De Borba 
and W. S. Simmons. 

R. H. Gore, proprietor of the Montrose 
market, Montrose, Calif., has purchased 
the Flintridge Meat Market in the same 
town. 
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source of satisfactory Refrigeration. 


easy to operate, efficient, 
economical, and can _ be 
driven by any available 
power. 


You may have always 
thought your Market was 
not large enough to justify 
the installation of Mechan- 
ical Refrigeration, but this 
is just the little machine 
you have been looking for. 
It is worth your investiga- 
tion. 


Write for Bulletin No. 70. 





The complete machine is mounted on 
a rigid cast-iron base—easy to install, 


YORK MANUFACTURING Co. 


Ice Making and Refrigerating Machinery Exclusively. 


YORK, PENNA. 


YORK Self-Contained 
Refrigerating Machines 


are ideal for the Meat Market. They 
save money and furnish an independent 














A new meat market has been opened in 
Poplar Bluff, Mo., by Edward Hogg. 

The Soddard wad McCabe Meat Market 
in Marengo, Ill., has been sold to Frank 
Gallagher and Stiles Henderson. 

—> 


PORK CUTS AT NEW YORK. 
(Special Report to The National Provisioner ' by 
H. C. Zaun.) 


New York, July 9, 1924—Wholesale 
prices on green and sweet pickled pork 
cuts: Pork loins, 22@23c; green hams, 
8-10 Ibs., 17c;10-12 Ibs., 16%4c; 12-14 Ibs., 
l6c; green picnics, 4-6 lbs., 10@1lc; 6-8 
ibs., 9@10c; green clear bellies, 6-8 Ibs, 
14c; 8-10 Ibs., 13%4c; 10-12 Ibs., 13c; 12-14 
Ibs., 12%4c; green rib bellies, 10-12 Ibs., 
12%4c; 12-14 lbs., 12%c; S. P. clear bellies, 
6-8 Ibs., llc; 8-10 Ibs., 11%4c; 10-12 lbs., 
il%c; 12-14 lbs., 11c; S. P. rib bellies, 10-12 
Ibs., 1lc; 12-14 lbs., 1lc; S. P. hams, 8-10 
Ibs., 17c; 10:12 Ibs, 16%4c; 12-14 Ibs., 16c; 
18-20 Ibs., 19c; dressed hogs, 11%c; city 
steam lard, 11%4c; compound, 1234c. 


——%e—-- 
NEW YORK LIVESTOCK. 
Receipts for week ending Saturday, 


July 5, 1924, are as follows: 
Cattle. Pee. Hogs. Sheep. 











Po a a eer tee 8,215 a“ 7,436 29,246 
i. BR ee 781 3.8 18,269 9 
Central Union ........ 2,980 1535 sases 4,882 
NES PN acdee thick a wate 6,976 12,374 25,705 34,137 
Previous week ...... 8,256 15,099 23,721 27.677 
Two weeks ago ...... 9,438 15,175 28,439 38,366 





Jos. Himmelsbach, M. E. Otte 8. Schlich, CO. E. 


Himmelsbach & Schlich 


Sp 

toirs, Ice erating 
Plants. Lard and Fat Rendering Plants, 
Oll Refineries. 


136 Liberty Street NEW YORK 

















The Perfect Sausage 
Meat Package 


Armour, Gobel, Swift and scores of 
other well-known packers are regu- 
lar users of this distinctive-looking 
paper package. It is the only prac- 
tical package for sausage meat. Your 
use of the 


ERFECT 
CKAGE 


AOE MARK 


will gain for you added customers. 
Made of pure-white paper in all 
standard sizes. Protects the sausage. 
Keeps it fresh. 


Send for samples and interesting 
quotations. 


PERFECT PACKAGE CO. 


NEWARK, N. J. 


















UTHWA 





PHILADELPHIA.PA 





Washington Ave. 


eg 434 
Fisher Bidg. Philadelphia, Pa. 





New Southwark Curb Presses 
For Fats, Tallow and Fertilizers, Etc. 


Two Column Quick Acting Presses 
Write for Special Bulletin on Curb Presses 





‘Soul AND MAc ARK 


Cleveland 
Swetland Bidg 
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NEW YORK MARKET PRICES 


LIVE CATTLE. 
medium 
canners and cutters 
bologna 


Steers, 
Cows, 
Bulls, 


$ 2.00@ 3.75 
$ 4.25@ 6.00 


LIVE CALVES. 


veal prime, per 100 Ibs 
veal common to medium 
veal, culls, per 100 Ibs 


Calves, 
Calves, 
Calves, 


@13.50 
$10.00@11.50 
$ 9.00@ 9.50 


LIVE SHEEP AND LAMBS. 


Lambs, spring prime, 100 Ibs " $15.00@15.50 
Lambs, spring, com. to good per 100 lbs.$10.00@14.50 
Lambs, yearlings, 100 lbs 


LIVE HOGS. 


Hogs, 
Hogs, 
Hogs, 
Pigs, 

Roughs 


heavy 
medium 


DRESSED BEEF. 


OITY DRESSED. 
Choice, native, heavy 
Choice, native, light 
Native, common to fair 


WESTERN DRESSED BEEF. 
Native steers, 600@800 Ibs 
Native choice, yearlings 400@600 Ibs 
(Western steers, 600@800 
Texas steers, 400@600 Ibs 
Good to choice heifers 
Good to choice cows 
Common to fair cows 
Fresh bologna bulls 


17 @18 
15%@16% 


154%@10% 
@17% 
@14 
@13 
@17 
@13 
@12 

8%@ 8% 


BEEF CUTS. 


Western. 
@19 
@14 
@10 
@27 
@19 
@14 
@28 21% @24 

hinds and ribs........ 23 @24 18%@21 

No. 3 hinds and ribs........ 19. @20 17 @18 

No. @l17 @17 

No. rounds @13 15 @16 

No. @i1 @14 

No. chucks q 11 @12 

No. chucks 9%@10% 

No. 3 chucks 8 @9 

Bolognas @10 

Rolls, reg., 6@8 Ibs. @23 

Rolls, reg., 4@6 Ibs. @18 

Tenderloins, 4@5 ibs. @70 

Tenderioins, 5@6 Ibs. @90 


@li 


City. 
@25 
@22 
@19 
@36 
@32 
@29 


BT Ms socesectcsouivascs 


Hogs, 
Hogs, 180 Ibs 
Hogs, 
Hogs, 140 Ibs 
Pigs, 


@u1% 
@11% 
@11% 
@11% 
@l11% 


DRESSED SHEEP AND LAMBS. 


Lambs, @31 
Lambs, @28 
Sheep, @17 
Sheep, @15 
Sheep, @ll 


choice spring 
poor grade 
choice 


@18% 
.@18% 


Picnics, 6@8 Ibs. avg 
RoWettes, 6@8 ibs. avg 
Beef tongue, light.. 
Beef . tongue, 


FRESH PORK CUTS. 


Fresh pork loins, Western, 10-12 Ibs . 
Fresh pork tenderloins 

Frozen pork loins, 10-12 Ibs. 
frozen pork tenderloins 
Shoulders, city. 10@12 Ibs. 
Shoulders, Western, 10@12 Ibs. 
Butts, boneless, Western 


@55 
@17 
@45 
@12 
@12 
@18 
@15 
@19 
@18 
@l12 
@14 
@ 9 
@ 9 
@13 


BONES, HOOFS AND HORNS. 


Round shin pa avg. 48 to 50 lbs., 
per 100 


Fiat shin bones, avg. 40 to 45 Ibs., per 
100 pew. 


avg 


Fresh bein; We stern, 10@ 12 Ibs. avg 

Fresh picnic hams, Western, 6@8 lbs. avg. .11 
Extra lean pork, trimmings 

Regular pork trimmings, 50% lean...... sacle 
Fresh spare ribs 

Raw leaf lard........ ovcecosecvece oosseeecme 


@150.00 


90.00@100.00 
Black hoofs, per ton......... oseseoce -- 40.00@ 50.00 
Striped hoofs, per ton.............-.--. 40.00@ 50.00 
White hoofs, per ton.. «+++ -105.00@115.00 


Thigh canes, avg. 85 to 90 Ibs., 
100 pes : eters: ee 


Ps a avg. 74%4 oz. and over, No. 1s. ..300.00@325.00 
Horns, avg. 7% oz. and over, No. 2s. ..250.00@275.00 
Horns, avg. 7% oz. and ever, No. 3s. ..200.00@225.00 


FANCY MEATS. 


Fresh steer tongues, untrimmed. @30c 
Fresh steer tongues, L. OC. trim’d @38c 
Calves, heads, @65c 
Sweetbreads, veal @Tac 
Sweetbreads, beef @65c 
Beef kidneys @16c 
Mutton kidneys @ 8c 
Livers, @16c 
Oxtails @12c 
Hearts. @ 7c 
Beef hanging tenders @1l4c 
Lamb fries @10c 


BUTCHER'S FAT. 


sO eee eee eee eeeseeeeeeeeee 


a pou id 
a pound 
a piece 
a pair 
a pound 
a pound 
each 


Shop fat 
Breast fat 
Edible suet 


Pepper, Sing., 
Pepper, Sing., 
Pepper. red 
Allspice 
Cinnamon 
Coriander 


white 
black 


Mace 


CURING MATERIALS. 


In lots of less than 25 bbls.: Bbls. 
Double refined saltpetre, granulated.... 6%4c 
Double refined saltpetre, small crystals..7%4c 
Double refined nitrate soda, granulated.. 4%4c 
Double refined nitrate soda, crystals.... 5%4c 

In 25 barrel lots: 

Double refined saltpetre, granulated.... 6%c 6c 
Double refined saltpetre, small crystals 74c Tc 
Double refined nitrate soda, granulated... 4%c 4c 
Double refined nitrate soda, crystals.... 54%c 5c 

Carload lots: 

Double refined nitrate of scda, granulated 44c 
Double refined nitrate of soda. crystals.. 5c 


GREEN CALFSKINS. 
Kip. 
5-9 91%4-1214412%4-14 14-18 
Prime No. 1 veals. 20 2.40 2.65 2.90 
Prime No. 2 veals. 18 2.40 2.65 
Buttermilk No. 1.. 2.30 H 
Buttermilk No. 2.. J 2.05 ; ee 
Branded, bby .. 45 1.65 2.30 
No. 3 At value——— 


Bags 
per lb. 
6%e 
Tec 
4%c 
54%4c 


4%c 
4%e 


H kip. 
18 up. 
3.75 
3.50 





DRESSED POULTRY. 
FRESH KILLED. 

Fovls—-Fresh—dry picked—12 to box: 
Western, 60 to 65 Ibs. to dozen, 

Western, 48 to 54 Ibs. to dozen, Ib....... 2 
Western, 43 to 47 lbs. to dozen, 

Western, 36 to 42 Ibs. to dozen, Ib 
Western, 30 to 35 Ibs. to dozen, Ib 
Fowls—Frozen—dry picked, corn fed—12 to box: 
Western, 60 to 65 Ibs. to dozen, Ib 
Western, 48 to 54 Ibs. to dozen, Ib 


July 12, 1924, 


Western, 43 to 47 lbs. to dozen, Ib 
Western, 36 to 42 Ibs. to dozen, Ib 
Western, 30 to 35 lbs. to dozen, lb 
Fowls—Iced—dry picked, milk fed—barrels: 
Western, dry picked, 5 Ibs. and over, Ib...24 
Western, dry picked, 4% Ibs. each 
Western, dry picked, 3% Ibs. each, 
Old Cocks—dry picked—boxes 


Western, dry senee, 4% to 5% 
boxes 


Western, 


@33 
@32 
@31 


@26- 
@25 
@22 


Ibs., 
inl cdtis Ps shen bused Gb 5 ota 24 
scalded, bbls. 


@26 
@24 


Ducks— 
Long Island, No. 1, per lb 

Squabs— 
White, 12 lbs. to dozen, per dozen 
White, 10 lbs. to dozen, per dozen 
GOR, OE TB 06.60 6b656i cpccttavecees 


LIVE POULTRY. 


Broilers, via express 
Old roosters, via freight 
Ducks, via express 
Turkeys, via express 
Geese, via freight 
Pigeons, per pair, 
Guineas, per pair, 


via freight or express. . 
via freight or express. . 


BUTTER. 


Qktrn (02 ~ WOetO) .6. 5. ices dd 41% @42 
firsts (90 to 91 score) 
seconds 


Creamery, 
Creamery, 
Creamery, 
Creamery, 


Fresh gathered, extra, per doz 
Fresh gathered, extra first 
Fresh gathered, firsts 


Fresh gathered, checks, fair to choice dry 


@29 
@27% 
- 23% @24 


FERTILIZER MATERIALS. 
BASIS NEW YORK DELIVERY. 


Ammoniates. 
Ammonium sulphate. bulk, f. o. b 
SPRUE, 0 Be BOG. . ob wide sass ses 
Ammonium sulphate, double bags, per 
00 Ibs., f. a. s., New Y 
Blood, dried, 15-16% per unit 
Fish on. dried,11Q, ammonia. 15q 
B. , bulk, f. o. b. fish factory 
prea, am- 


2.50@2.60 


@2.60 
@3.00 


3.25 and 10c 

Fish suano., 
monia, 10% 

Fish scrap. acidulated, 


foreign, 
B. P. nominal 
a ammonia. 
3% A. P. o. b. fish factory. 
Soda Nitrate, in bags, 100 lbs., spot 
Soda Nitrate, in bags, July-Aug 
laukace, ground, 1vO/, ammonia, 159, 
B. P. L. bulk 
Tankage, unground, 9-10% ammonia. 
Phosphates. 
Bone meal, steamed, 3 and = pee 
per ton @26.00 


Bone meal, raw, 4% and 50 bags 
PED heawien cetecccbesessenseney @30.00 
@ 7.50 


2.75 and 50¢ 
@2.37% 


@2.37% 


2.75 and 10¢ 
2.40 and 10c 


Acid arte, bulk, f. o. b. Balt., 
per ton, 16 


Pee eeeeeeeeeeeesesese 


Potash. 
Kalnit, 12.407, bulk, per ton........ 
Manure salt, 200, bulk, per ton.... 
Muriate in bags, basis 80% per ton 
Sulphate, in bags, basis 90%, per ton 


ee eee 


BUTTER AT FOUR MARKETS. 


Wholesale prices of 92 score butter at 
Chicago, New York, Boston and Philadel- 
phia for week ending July 3, 1924. 

June 3 28 30 Julyl 2 3 

38% 38% 39 39 

40% 40% 41144 41% 
Bost 41° 41° «4144-41 
Philadelphia 42 42 41 41 42 

Wholesale prices of carlots—fresh cen- | 
tralized butter—90 score at Chicago. 

39 389 30 88% 39 38 
Receipts of butter by cities (tubs). 

This Last Last —Since Jan. 1— 
week. week. year 1924. 23. q 
. 91,213 103,328 83,146 1,880,704 1,668,989 
.81,533 100,289 89,581 1,703,337 1,842,780 | 
51,222 41,929 °706,775 |640.556 
30,549 20,889 544,554 511,933 


-. 254,735 285,388 235,495 4,835,370 4,664,258 | 


@ 7.23 
@10.25 
@38.00 
@44.00 


Chicago 
New York 


Boston .... 48,968 
Philadelphia 33,021 
Total 


Cold storage movement (lbs.): 


Into Out of Onhand Cor. day of — 
storage. June 5. last year. 
48,380 13, 834, 393 13,875,820 

11,050,424 118/292 11,052,063 12:467,940 © 
,180 25,051 11, 779,082 7,662,696 

Philadelphia 228/047 36,102 102 5,307,838 4,566,752 


Total 











